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BACKGROUND 


PERSONNEL  FLEXIBILITIES  AND 
AUTHORITIES 

AND 

U.S.  OPM  HISPANIC  EMPLOYMENT 

INITIATIVES 


BEST  PRACTICES  PORTFOLIO 


(( 


'RKCRUTTMENT  AND  EMPLOYMENT  STRATEGIES 
EOR  HISPANIC  AND  OTHER  MINORITY  POPULATIONS'' 


Background: 

In  the  Spring  of  1995,  Secretary  Donna  E.  Shalala  authorized  the  establishment  of  the 
Departmental  Working  Group  on  Hispanic  Issues  (DWGHI)  to  examine  the  Department  of  Heahh 
and  Human  Services  (HHS)  programs  and  services  to  Hispanic  Americans.  This  Departmental 
effort  supported  President  Clinton's  reinventing  government  agenda  and  the  need  to  ensure  that 
executive  branch  management  practices  and  operations  provide  the  highest  quality  service 
possible  to  the  American  people.  Each  Operating  Division  (OPDIV)  was  asked  to  nominate 
senior  representatives  with  experience  serving  Hispanic  populations  and/or  in  multi-cuhural 
affairs,  who  had  a  familiarity  with  organizational  structures,  programs,  policies  and  resources  for 
improving  services  to  Hispanic  customers. 

The  DWGHI  reviewed  past  and  current  activities,  compiled  inventories  of  service  programs,  and 
assessed  employment  patterns  within  HHS  for  Hispanic  Americans.  The  working  group  also 
reviewed  progress  in  implementing  Executive  Order  12900  on  Educational  Excellence  for 
Hispanic  Americans.  After  the  work  group  made  recommendations  and  came  to  agreement  with 
Secretary  Shalala  on  preferred  areas  for  action,  the  Secretary  instructed  each  OPDIV  and  Staff 
Division  (STAFFDIV)  to  develop  an  action  plan.  Taken  together,  these  plans  constitute  the 
Department's  Hispanic  Agenda  for  Action  (HAA). 

The  Office  of  Public  Health  and  Science  (OPHS),  Office  of  Minority  Health  (OMH)  reviewed  the 
HAA  OPDIV  and  STAFFDIV  Action  Plans  and  identified  activities  from  the  individual  plans  that 
could  be  shared  with  other  organizations.  Lead  agencies  were  identified  to  address  each  of  these 
"crosscutting  issues."  The  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Management  and  Budget 
(ASMB)  and  the  Program  Support  Center  (PSC)  took  the  lead  in  developing  a  "Best  Practices 
Portfolio"  of  recruitment  and  employment  strategies  that  OPDIVs  could  choose  to  implement  in 
support  of  the  HAA. 

ASMB  and  PSC  invited  all  OPDIVS  to  participate  and  a  work  group  was  formed  with 
representatives  from  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA),  Health  Resources  and  Services 
Administration  (HRSA),  Indian  Health  Service  (IHS),  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  and 
Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration  (SAMHSA)  in  addition  to  ASMB 


The  work  group  reviewed  best  practices  within  HHS,  other  Federal  agencies  and  the  private 
sector.  For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  "Best  Practices"  are  those  human  resource  practices  that 
are  cost  effective  and  have  demonstrated  noteworthy  results  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
Hispanics  or  other  minorities,  including  persons  with  disabilities.  Best  Practices  comply  with  the 
law  and  do  not  cause  or  result  in  unfairness.  The  work  group  focused  on  three  areas  where 
human  resources  practices,  and  in  particular,  best  practices  can  make  a  tremendous  positive 
impact  on  employment  of  minorities: 

1)  Pipeline  Initiatives  and  Recruitment, 

2)  Retention,  and 

3)  Management  Accountability. 

The  workgroup  reviewed  a  number  of  available  publications  and  incorporated  recommendations 
from  them  into  the  report.  Hispanic  Employment:  Best  Practices  Used  by  Selected  Agencies  and 
Companies  (GAO/GGD-97-46R)  was  prepared  for  the  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus.  The 
report,  a  survey  of  37  Federal  agencies  and  3  private  employers,  sought  to  identify  best  practices 
used  to  recruit,  hire,  and  retain  Hispanic  employees.  Based  on  its  study,  GAO  concluded  that  the 
best  practices  for  recruhing,  hiring,  and  retaining  Hispanic  employees,  or  any  other  minority 
population,  could  be  grouped  under  three  major  strategies:  creating  an  organizational 
environment  that  promotes  a  diverse  workforce  (Management  Accountability),  developing 
relationships  with  Hispanic  communities  (Pipeline  Initiatives,  Recruitment),  and  ensuring  effective 
retention  practices  (Retention).  The  GAO  report  is  included  in  Appendix  1. 

Another  publication  is  the  U.  S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  Task  Force  Report 
on  "Best  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Policies.  Programs,  and  Practices  in  the  Private  Sector. 
The  Task  Force  set  out  to  look  at  noteworthy  business  practices  by  which  employers  are 
complying  with  their  EEO  obligations  and  diversity  objectives,  especially  practices  thought  of  as 
creative  or  innovative.  The  Task  Force  divided  its  study  of  policies,  programs,  and  practices  into 
six  major  groupings,  (1)  recruitment  and  hiring;  (2)  promotion  and  career  advancement;  (3)  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment;  (4)  termination  and  downsizing;  (5)  alternative  dispute  resolution; 
and  (6)  other.  In  addition,  the  report  includes  a  section  on  management  commitment  and 
accountability.  Selected  sections  of  the  report  are  included  in  Appendix  2. 

Work  group  representatives  provided  information  on  Best  Practices  used  within  their  OPDIVs. 
Specific  programs  and  additional  information  is  included  in  Appendix  3. 
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PERSONNEL    FLEXIBILITIES    AND    AUTHORITIES 

...AT  A  GLANCE... 

In  addition  to  the  "best  practices"  cited  throughout  the  document,  here  are  some  "flexibiUties,"  or 
other  human  resource  practices,  that  should  be  considered  as  well.  If  properly  and  effectively 
used,  these  flexibilities  could  enhance  any  recruitment  and  retention  strategy  that  an  agency  may 
devise.  Ask  your  Servicing  Personnel  offices  to  help  you  implement  any  of  these  flexibilities. 

Staffing  -  Federal  agencies  have  extensive  flexibilities  and  authorities  related  to  staffing 
their  functions. 

Recruiting  and  Examining 

-^         Authority  to  conduct  competitive  examining  for  all  positions  (except 

administrative  law  judges).  Requires  delegation  agreement  between  0PM 
and  the  agency. 

->•         Use  of  commercial  recruiting  firms  and  nonprofit  employment  services  to 
recruit  for  vacancies 

-^         Discretion  to  hire  from  a  wide  array  of  sources. 

Short-Term  Staffing  Needs 

->■         Use  of  commercial  temporary  help  services  obtained  by  contract  to  meet 
brief  or  intermittent  personnel  needs. 

->         Use  of  temporary,  part-time,  job  sharing,  seasonal,  and  intermittent 
employment  to  meet  temporary,  fluctuating,  and  less  than  full-time 
workforce  needs,  and  use  of  the  streamlined  student  employment  program 
for  meeting  future  workforce  needs. 

->•         Use  of  term  appointments  for  more  than  1  year  up  to  4  years  when  the 

need  for  the  employee's  services  is  not  permanent,  including  project  work, 
extraordinary  workload,  scheduled  abolishment,  reorganization,  or 
contracting  out  of  the  function,  uncertainty  of  future  funding,  or  the  need 
to  maintain  permanent  positions  for  placement  of  employees  who  would 
otherwise  be  displaced  from  other  parts  of  the  organization. 

->■         Employment  of  experts  or  consultants  for  temporary  or  intermittent 
employment. 
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Lateral  and  Upward  Movement 

->         Authority  to  determine  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities,  and  to  define 
the  specialized  experience  required  to  perform  each  job. 

->■         Use  of  training  agreements  under  which  employees  can  be  given 

accelerated  training  or  on-the-job  experience  to  gain  new  skills  more 
rapidly. 

->         Use  of  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  (IP A)  assignments  to  facilitate  the 
exchange  of  individuals  from  Hispanic  Serving  Institutions  (HSI)  to  HHS 
and  from  HHS  to  the  HSIs. 

-►         Authority  to  establish  merit  promotion  plans. 

->•         Authority  to  establish  career  ladders  that  allow  noncompetitive  promotion 
based  on  performance  and  acquisition  of  appropriate  knowledge  and  skills. 

Compensation  -  Agencies  have  considerable  discretionary  authority  to  provide  additional 
direct  compensation  in  certain  circumstances  to  support  their  recruitment,  relocation,  and 
retention  efforts.  Under  5  U.S.C.  5307,  most  payments  are  subject  to  the  limitation  that 
total  aggregate  pay  may  not  exceed  the  rate  for  Executive  Level  I. 

Recruitment/Retention  Compensation  Packages  -  consider  using  when  filling 
critical  vacancies  or  for  retaining  experienced  personnel.  Because  the  Federal  pay 
scale  for  certain  entry  level  professional  positions  (i.e  financial  management 
personnel/accountants)  is  not  competitive  with  salaries  in  the  private  sector. 
Federal  managers  must  be  aware  of  the  different  compensation  tools  and  benefits 
available  to  them  to  attract  highly  qualified  candidates  for  employment.  A 
compensation  package  could  include  the  following: 

«••         Recruitment/Relocation  Bonuses 

-^         Authority  to  pay  relocation  expenses  (a  lump-sum  payment  of  up  to 
25  percent  of  basic  pay)  to  new  employees  or  pay  travel  expenses 
for  pre-employment  interviews. 

->■         Authority  to  pay  recruitment  bonuses  (a  lump-sum  payment  of  up 

to  25  percent  of  basic  pay  based  upon  a  determination  that  difficulty 
would  otherwise  be  encountered  in  filling  the  position). 

->         Authority  to  make  an  initial  appointment  at  a  rate  higher  than  the 
minimum  rate  for  any  General  Schedule  grade  because  of  the 
superior  qualifications  of  a  candidate  or  a  special  need  of  the 
agency  for  the  candidate's  services. 
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Retention  Allowances 

Authority  to  pay  retention  allowances  (continuing  payments  of  up 
to  25  percent  of  basic  pay  based  upon  a  determination  by  the 
agency  that  (1)  the  unusually  high  or  unique  qualifications  of  the 
employee  or  a  special  need  of  the  agency  for  the  employee's 
services  makes  it  essential  to  retain  the  employee,  and  (2)  the 
employee  would  be  likely  to  leave  or  retire  in  the  absence  of  a 
retention  allowance). 

Senior  Biomedical  Research  Service  Pay  -  the  Federal  Employees 
Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1990  established  the  Senior  Biomedical 
Research  Service  (SBRS)  to  enhance  the  capability  of  the  health 
agencies  to  attract  and  retain  physicians  and  scientists  engaged  in 
biomedical  research  and  clinical  research  evaluation.  SBRS  pay 
may  be  set  anywhere  from  GS-15  step  1  of  the  General  Schedule  to 
Executive  Level  1 . 

Eligibility  for  the  SBRS  is  open  to  "individuals  outstanding  in  the 
field  of  biomedical  research  or  research  evaluation."  Eligibility  is 
further  restricted  to  those  individuals  with  a  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  or  other 
appropriate  doctoral  degree,  who  meet  GS-15  level  qualification 
requirements. 

Title  38.  Physicians  Special  Pay  -  Title  38,  Physician  Special  Pay 
(PSP)  is  designed  to  compensate  physicians  who  provide  "services 
incident  to  patient  care"  based  on  the  physician's  skills, 
qualifications,  and  credentials  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the  agency. 

There  are  seven  components  of  PSP: 


1)  Full-time  Pay 

$       9,000 

2)  Length  of  Service  Pay 

$  0- $18,000 

3)  Board  Certification 

$       2,500 

4)  Exceptional  Qualification  Pay 

$  0- $15,000 

5)  Geographic  Location  Pay 

$  0- $17,000 

6)  Scarce  Medical  Speciality 

$  0- $40,000 

7)  Executive  Responsibility  Pay 

$4,500 -$25,000 

PSP  coverage  includes  supervisory  and  team  leader  physicians  at 
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GS-15  and  below.  Physicians  may  not  receive  both  PSP  and 
Physician  Comparability  Allowance.  Not  eligible:  Staff  Fellows, 
SES,  Experts  /  Consultants,  and  USPHS  Commissioned  Corps 
officers. 

Maximum  compensation  under  PSP  is  $200,000. 

-♦■  Physician's  Comparability  Allowance  -  the  Federal  Physicians' 
Comparability  Allowance  Act  of  1978,  as  amended,  authorizes 
payment  of  special  allowances  to  enhance  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  physicians.  In  return  for  the  allowance,  the  physician 
must  sign  a  contract  agreeing  to  a  one  or  two  year  period  of  service. 
The  amount  of  the  allowance  varies  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
agreement,  the  physician's  grade  level,  experience,  and  educational 
background,  as  well  as  how  long  she/he  has  been  employed  with  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  physician.  By  law,  the  current  maximum 
allowance  payable  to  any  physician  is  $30,000  per  year. 

Authorities  Available  with  OPM  and/or  OMB  Approval 

Higher  special  rates  of  pay  may  be  established  by  OPM,  upon  request  by  department 
headquarters  and  after  coordination  with  other  relevant  Federal  agencies,  for  an 
occupation  or  group  of  occupations  nationwide  or  in  a  local  area  based  on  a  finding 
that  the  Government's  recruitment  or  retention  efforts  are,  or  would  likely  become, 
significantly  handicapped  without  those  higher  rates.  The  minimum  rate  of  a  special 
rate  range  may  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of  the  corresponding  grade  by  as  much  as 
30  percent.  However,  no  special  rate  may  exceed  the  rate  for  Executive  Level  V. 

OMB,  in  consultation  with  OPM,  may  use  a  critical  pay  authority  to  increase  the  rate 
of  basic  pay  up  to  the  rate  for  Executive  Level  I  for  a  position  that  requires  expertise 
of  an  extremely  high  level  in  a  scientific,  technical,  professional,  or  administrative  field 
or  one  that  is  critical  to  the  agency's  successfiil  accomplishment  of  an  important 
mission. 

Upon  the  request  of  an  agency,  OPM  is  authorized  to  waive  the  requirement  for  a 
reduction  in  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a  military  retiree  or  the  civilian  pay  of  a 
civilian  retiree  upon  re-employment  in  a  civilian  position.  Total  pay  and  retirement 
benefits  are  not  subject  to  Executive  Level  I  aggregate  limitation  on  pay.  OPM  may 
approve  waivers  to  meet  temporary  emergency  hiring  needs  or  when  the  agency  has 
encountered  exceptional  difficulty  in  recruiting  or  retaining  a  qualified  candidate  for 
a  particular  position,  and  may  specify  a  time  limit  for  re-employment  without  penalty. 


Benefits  Associated  with  Federal  Employment  -  as  part  of  the  compensation  package, 
managers  should  remember  to  stress  Federal  employee  benefits  as  a  strong  recruitment 
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incentive  for  entry  level  employees. 


Health  insurance:  Federal  employees  enjoy  one  of  the  widest  selections  of 
plans  in  the  country  (over  370  plans).  Most  enroUees  pay  one-fourth  of  the 
health  benefits  premium.  The  Federal  Government  pays  the  other  three- 
fourths. 

Holidays:  Federal  employees  are  entitled  to  10  paid  holidays  a  year. 

Leave:  Federal  employees  earn  13  days  of  sick  leave  each  year.  There  is  no 
limit  on  the  amount  of  sick  leave  that  may  be  carried  over  from  year  to  year. 
New  Federal  employees  accrue  13  days  of  annual  leave  which  exceeds  the 
standard  two  weeks  (10  days)  earned  in  the  privacy  sector.  The  longer  an 
employee  works  for  the  Federal  Government,  the  more  s(he)  earns  additional 
annual  leave,  up  to  a  maximum  of  26  days  a  year. 

Pension:  The  Federal  Government  provides  generous  retirement  plans 
whether  an  employee  is  under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System  (CSRS) 
or  the  Federal  Employees  Retirement  System  (FERS).  Newly  appointed 
employees  come  under  FERS,  a  three  tiered  retirement  plan  designed  to 
provide  for  secure  retirement,  disability  benefits  and  survivor  benefits  for 
employees  and  their  dependents.  FERS  offers  both  an  annuity  and  a  tax 
deferred  savings  plan.  Employees  pay  less  than  1  percent  of  salary  to  qualify 
for  the  annuity  and  are  fully  vested  after  5  years  of  service  and,  for  disability 
benefits  after  just  18  months. 

Life  Insurance:  Most  full-time  and  part-time  Federal  employees  are  entitled 
to  be  automatically  covered  by  basic  term  life  insurance  equal  to  their  salary, 
rounded  to  the  next  $1,  000,  plus  $2,000.  The  Federal  Government  pays  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  this  insurance  and  the  employee  pays  the  other  two-thirds. 

In  addition  to  the  above  benefits,  a  manager  may  point  to  the  family  friendly 
work  and  leave  policies  and  initiatives  available  in  the  Federal  Government. 
These  include  but  are  not  limited  to: 

E  Employee  Assistance  Programs 

B  Subsidized  transportation  (if  available  in  a  particular  agency) 

B  Tuition  Reimbursements 

B  Part-time  employment  and  job  sharing 

B         Telecommuting  -  allows  employees  to  work  at  home  or  at  another 
approved  location  away  for  the  regular  office 
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IE  Alternative  work  schedules 

B  Leave  sharing  programs 

E  On-site  child  development  centers 

B  Paid  leave  for  family  care  and  related  purposes 

B         Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  -  provides  up  to  12  weeks  per  year  of 
unpaid  family  and  medical  leave  on  a  gender-neutral  basis 
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RECRUITMENT/RETENTION  SAMPLE  COMPENSATION  PACKAGE 

The  following  table  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  developing  an  attractive  compensation 
package  using  available  flexibilities.  The  example,  which  for  illustration  purposes  incorporates  many 
of  the  existing  flexibilities,  involves  the  recruitment  of  an  individual  for  a  hard-to-fill  GS-07  career 
ladder  position  with  promotion  potential  to  the  GS-1 1  grade  level.  The  basic  pay  for  the  first  year 
(1999)  includes  an  annual  cost  of  living  increase  of  3.1  percent.  The  basic  pay  at  the  GS-9  and  11 
levels  does  not  include  cost  of  living  increases  because  they  have  not  yet  been  determined.  The 
recruitment  bonus  for  the  first  year  and  the  retention  bonuses  were  calculated  at  25  percent  of  basic 
pay.  The  relocation  allowance  was  calculated  at  12.5  percent  of  basic  pay. 

With  respect  to  career-ladder  positions,  an  individual  recruited  for  a  career-ladder  position  with 
promotion  potential  to  the  GS  -  1 1  level  can  usually  expect  to  receive  a  promotion  following  his/her 
first  and  second  year  if  performance  is  at  the  level  expected  for  these  higher  grades.  The  resulting 
pay  increases  amount  to  more  than  20  percent  a  year. 


RECRUITMENT/RELOCATION/RETENTION 
SAMPLE  COMPENSATION  PACKAGE 

GS-7 

GS-9 

GS-11 

STANDARD  BENEFITS 

•  Health  Insurance 

•  Holidays 

•  Leave  (annual/sick) 

•  Family  Friendly  Policies 

•  Employee  Assistance 
Programs 

•  Subsidized  Transportation 

•  Tuition  Reimbursement 

•  Pensions 

•  Life  Insurance 

Basic  Pay 

$27,508 

$33,650 

$40,714 

Annual  Cost  of  Living 
Increase 

3.1%  of 
basic 
pay  in 
1999 

varies 
from 
year  to 
year 

varies 
from 
year  to 
year 

Locality  Pay  (7.87%  of 
base  pay  -  D.C.  Metro 
area) 

2,165 

2,648 

3,204 

Recruitment  Bonus  (To 
an  applicant  for  Federal 
employment) 

6,877 

0 

0 

Relocation  Allowance 
(To  a  current  Federal 
employee) 

3,439 

0 

0 

Retention  Bonus 

0 

8,413 

10,179 

Totals 

* 

$44,711 

$54,097 

*  Total  dollar  amount  will  vary  since  an  individual  would  receive  either  a  Recruitment  Bonus 

or  a  Relocation  Allowance  based  on  whether  the  person  was  an  applicant  for  employment  or  a  current 
employee. 
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There  are  some  flexibilities,  not  currently  available  in  HHS,  that  should  be  sought  to  facilitate  the 
recruitment  and  retention  processes.  The  Department  should  continue  to  aggressively  support 
legislative  and  regulatory  changes  that  will  provide  additional  recruiting  flexibilities  and  incentives. 
Examples  include  Direct  Hiring  Authority  and  Pay  Banding. 

Direct  Hiring  Authority  -  is  a  powerful  tool  that  could  be  used  to  recruit  a  targeted  group. 
Direct  hiring  will  allow  a  manager  to  hire  highly  qualified  recruits  on  the  spot  at  career  and 
job  fairs  and  the  like.  Currently  only  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  has  direct  hiring 
authority  within  HHS. 

Pay  Banding  -  Pay-banding  is  a  form  of  compensation  structure  that  collapses  the  15  grades 
of  the  General  Schedule  into  four  broad  pay  bands.  The  use  of  pay-banding  would  provide 
managers  with  greater  flexibility  in  attracting  highly  qualified  job  candidates  with  special  and 
unique  qualifications  and  expertise  in  areas  critical  to  the  operation  of  an  agency.  Pay-banding 
would  allow  a  manager  more  control  in  setting  a  candidate's  salary  within  a  broad  band  that 
includes  various  grade  levels.  In  that  way,  a  manager  would  be  able  to  compete  favorably  with 
other  Federal  employers  and  employers  in  the  private  sector. 

Pay-banding  may  also  be  used  as  a  retention  tool.  Managers  would  have  greater  control  over 
the  size  of  pay  raises  given  to  their  top  performers  and  contributors.  Pay-banding  is  used  on 
a  limited  basis  where  a  Federal  department  or  agency  demonstrates  a  special  need  for  its  use 
and  Congress  authorizes  it  through  legislation.  At  present  Pay-banding  is  being  used  in  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Standards  and  Technology.  The 
Department  of  Defense  recently  announced  that  it  will  be  implementing  a  pilot  pay-banding 
and  performance  appraisal  system  that  would  cover  approximately  40,000  procurement 
personnel  in  five  defense  agencies. 

The  above  flexibilities  are  only  examples  and  are  by  no  means  exhaustive.  Managers  need  to  be 
aware  of  these  flexibilities  when  recruiting  for  Hispanics  or  any  other  targeted  group.  The  work  group 
further  recommends  that  the  Hispanic  Agenda  for  Action  Steering  Committee  members  share  these 
recommendations  with  their  agency's  Human  Resources  Director  in  order  that  they  raise  these  issues 
before  the  HHS  Human  Resources/EEO  Council. 
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OPM  HISPANIC  EMPLOYMENT  INITIATIVES 

In  response  to  Hispanic  underrepresentation  in  the  Federal  government,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (OPM)  announced  its  Hispanic  Employment  Initiatives  in  September  1997  to 
improve  the  representation  in  the  Federal  workforce.  These  initiatives  are  intended  to  provide 
agencies  with  a  blueprint  for  developing  recruitment  and  career  development  strategies.  The  9-point 
plan  was  developed  to: 

1.  Support  and  implement  the  White  House  Initiative  on  Educational  Excellence  for 
Hispanic  Americans. 

It  is  especially  critical  during  this  time  of  downsizing  that  Federal  agencies  recognize  that  the 
education  pipeline  will  continue  to  be  a  major  source  of  our  future  workforce.  Developing 
approaches  to  implement  Executive  Order  12900,  the  White  House  Initiative  on  Educational 
Excellence  for  Hispanic  Americans,  is  one  means  of  addressing  our  fiiture  workforce  needs. 
The  HHS  Hispanic  Agenda  for  Action  includes  an  action  item,  "Implementing  Executive 
Order  12900:  Educational  Excellence  for  Hispanic  Americans,"  and  provides  seven 
recommendations  for  implementation.  Those  recommendations  should  be  reviewed  and 
implemented  to  the  maximum  extent  possible. 

2.  Provide  employment  information  to  students,  faculty,  and  the  Hispanic  community. 

Agencies  can  reach  out  to  broader  numbers  of  candidates  for  our  future  workforce  by 
sponsoring  Federal  Employment  Information  (Touch  Screen)  Computer  kiosks  and  placing 
them  in  Hispanic-serving  institutions  that  feed  your  occupations.  These  computers  provide 
federal  job  vacancies  nationwide,  and  are  updated  daily.  OPM  has  taken  the  lead  in  placing 
Federal  Employment  Information  (Touch  Screen)  Computer  kiosks  in  five  Hispanic 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  (HACU)  institutions  and  is  working  with  other 
agencies  to  do  the  same. 

3.  Use  the  Presidential  Management  Intern  (PMI)  Program  for  recruiting,  converting 
and  advancing  Hispanic  college  graduates. 

OPM  will  expand  the  Presidential  Management  Intern  (PMI)  Program  recruitment  activities, 
to  include  more  of  those  institutions  graduating  significant  numbers  of  Hispanics.  The  purpose 
is  to  expand  the  diversity  of  academic  disciplines  and  the  racial  and  ethnic  background  of  our 
applicants.  They  will  visit  more  Hispanic-serving  institutions  as  a  way  of  heightening  the 
interest  in  those  schools  of  the  PMI  program. 

4.  Participate  in  the  HACU  National  Internship  Program. 

The  intern  program  is  a  paid  10  or  15-week  program  that  is  administered  by  the  Hispanic 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  (HACU)  for  Federal  agencies.  Through  this 
program,  participating  agencies  are  able  to  hire  students  for  summer  (10-week)  or  semester 
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(15-week)  internships  as  part  of  the  Student  Employment  Program.  HACU  interns  are  college 
students  who  are  active  in  academic  and  community  activities,  possess  grade  point  averages 
of  3.0+  and  are  recommended  by  their  advisors  or  professors. 

5.  Use  the  flexibilities  of  the  Student  Employment  Program  to  bring  Hispanic  students 
into  federal  shortage  category  occupations,  as  well  as  other  occupations. 

Agencies  are  encouraged  to  use  the  Student  Employment  Program  appointing  authorities  to 
develop  additional  student,  intern,  or  fellowship  programs  to  meet  their  specific  business 
needs.  0PM  has  consolidated  the  Cooperative  Education,  Stay-in-School,  Federal  Junior 
Fellowship,  and  Summer  Aid  Programs  into  a  more  effective  new  program  so  agencies  can 
tailor  programs  to  attract  Hispanic  students  enrolled  in:  high  school,  vocational  and  technical, 
associate  degree,  baccalaureate  degree,  graduate  degree,  and  professional  degree  programs. 

6.  Develop  mentoring  programs  to  motivate  young  people  to  pursue  higher  education 
and  Federal  careers. 

Hispanic  youth  could  greatly  benefit  from  the  advice  and  direction  provided  to  them  by 
Federal  mentors.  A  mentoring  experience  can  have  a  positive,  long-term  impact  on  students 
both  personally  and  in  their  career  development.  There  is  a  great  need  for  role  models  and 
"shadowing  opportunities." 

7.  Promote  participation  of  Hispanic  employees  in  career  development  programs. 

Agencies  are  encouraged  to  develop,  implement,  and  monitor  career  development  programs 
and  intergovernmental  rotational  programs  for  senior  executives  and  mid-level  management 
(e.g.  general  management  occupational  series)  and  professional/technical  occupations  so  that 
the  pool  of  candidates  includes  a  representative  number  of  Hispanics. 

8.  Assess  agency  needs  for  full-time,  part-time,  or  collateral  Hispanic  Employment 
Program  (HEP)  Managers  and  assure  that  HEP  Managers  are  integral  members  of  the 
agency's  management  team. 

Agency  executives  and  managers  are  urged  to  work  closely  with  the  Hispanic  Employment 
Managers  to  develop  recruitment  strategies  for  Hispanics  and  to  explore  career  development 
opportunities  for  those  Hispanics  already  on  board. 

9.  Incorporate  these  activities  into  your  agency's  Federal  Equal  Opportunity 
Recruitment  Program  (FEORP)  accomplishment  report  to  OPM  and  Affirmative 
Employment  Plan  for  Minorities  and  Women  accomplishment  report  to  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC). 

OPM  and  EEOC  will  continue  to  report  agencies'  specific  progress  and  successes  in 
recruiting,  employing,  and  training  Hispanics  in  their  Annual  Reports  to  Congress. 
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In  October  1998,  Members  of  the  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus  and  0PM  unveiled  their  10-point 
plan  to  improve  representation  in  the  Federal  government.  As  a  continuation  of  the  1997  Hispanic 
Employment  Initiatives,  this  plan  is  intended  to  show  how  to  implement  and  monitor  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Initiative's  strategies.  The  plan  focuses  on  developing  a  larger  Hispanic  job  applicant  pool  by 
employing  the  following  strategies;  recruiting  widely,  nurturing  academic  relations,  and  developing 
employees. 

In  summary,  the  10-point  plan: 

•Encourages  0PM  managers  to  recruit  widely  for  positions  at  all  levels  of  the  Federal 
workforce,  including  at  the  GS-13  to  15  and  Senior  Executive  Service  levels. 

•Promotes  recruitment  for  positions  covered  by  the  Luevano  consent  decree,  which  provided 
for  a  special  hiring  authority  at  the  GS-5  to  GS-7  levels,  under  the  Bilingual/Bicultural  and 
Outstanding  Scholar  programs. 

•Nurtures  our  academic  relationships  with  institutions  who  are  part  of  the  Hispanic 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities.  HHS  would  expand  on  this  strategy  to  include 
Hispanic  Serving  Institutions  (HSI). 

•Establishes  an  0PM  internship  program  to  provide  career  opportunities  for  college  graduates 
and  other  applicants  who  would  start  working  at  the  GS-5  to  GS-7  levels.  OPDIVs  could 
explore  the  feasibility  of  implementing  a  similar  program  within  their  organization. 

•Reaches  out  to  Hispanic  students  by  providing  opportunities  to  participate  in  internship  and 
student  employment  programs. 

•Ensures  that  Hispanic  employees  receive  full  consideration  for  developmental  opportunities 
to  enhance  their  leadership  skills  and  for  career  advancement. 

•Designates  Hispanic  Employment  Program  Managers  to  oversee  and  implement  these  efforts. 

•Establishes  mechanisms  to  monitor  the  success  in  reaching  out  to  the  Hispanic  community, 
recruiting  qualified  Hispanic  applicants,  and  providing  leadership  training  to  employees. 

•Provides  an  annual  budget  for  recruitment  information  and  outreach  activities. 

•Raises  awareness  among  supervisors  of  their  responsibilities  in  ensuring  a  diverse  workforce. 
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As  you  read  through  the  Best  Practices  PortfoUo,  you  will  see  that  many  of  the  strategies 
recommended  are  being  implemented  in  HHS,  in  other  Federal  agencies,  and  in  the  private  sector. 
Existing  strategies  should  be  expanded  and  new  ones  developed  based  on  the  guidance  provided  here 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  document  and  incorporated  into  OPDIV/STAFFDIV  diversity  management  and 
equal  employment  opportunity  program  plans. 

In  summary,  the  goal  of  the  work  group  was  to  identify  and  disseminate  information  about  human 
resources  practices  that  have  been  used  or  are  currently  being  used  by  HHS,  other  Federal  employers, 
and  the  private  sector  that  are  likely  to  achieve  some  measure  of  success  in  the  recruitment,  hiring 
and  retention  of  Hispanics  and  other  minorities.  This  report  should  not  be  considered  a  blueprint  for 
instant  success,  but  rather,  the  Best  Practices  Portfolio  work  group  hopes  this  report  will  be 
considered  as  an  ideas  bank  that  can  be  drawn  upon  by  OPDIVs  and  STAFFDIVs  within  the 
Department  and  other  Federal  Agencies. 

(This  document  is  available  electronically  via  the  Internet  at  http://oeeo.psc.gov) 
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PIPELINE  INITIATIVES 

AND 

RECRUITMENT 


Pipeline  Initiatives  and  Recruitment  Strategies 

Effective  recruiting  strategies  and  getting  minority  employees  into  the  pipeline  are  key  to 
achieving  and  maintaining  a  diverse  workforce.  This  section  sets  forth  a  sampling  of  pipeline 
initiative  and  recruitment  practices.  These  practices  should  be  viewed  as  supplementary  and 
complementary  to  established  recruitment  and  hiring  mechanisms  and  not  as  substitutes. 

Noteworthy  recruiting  and  hiring  practices  should  promote  the  opportunities  and  developmental 
experiences  of  minorities,  but  these  same  practices  are  also  applicable  to  women,  persons  with 
disabilities,  older  persons,  and  all  individuals  regardless  of  sexual  orientation.  When  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC)  Task  Force  was  conducting  its  review 
(Appendix  2)  it  was  not  necessarily  looking  just  at  innovative  recruitment  and  hiring  practices,  but 
also  at  how  comprehensive  and  diverse  were  practices  of  the  company.  The  Task  Force  was 
particularly  impressed  with  relationships  begun  when  the  potential  employees  were  not  yet,  or  just 
barely,  of  age  to  work  for  the  company,  as  well  as  with  programs  which  were  seeking  to  expand 
the  pools  of  qualified  applicants.  An  organization's  recruitment  and  hiring  practices  should 
consider  the  diversity  of  the  candidate  pool;  the  adequacy  of  the  information  network  in  terms  of 
notifying  interested  persons  of  opportunities;  recruitment  practices  as  related  to  search  firm 
referrals  and  organizational  recruitment  initiatives;  selection  procedures;  results  of  recruitment 
and  selection;  and  the  extent  to  which  and  how  monitoring  was  accomplished. 

When  developing  strategies  it  may  be  helpful  to  consider  barriers  or  obstacles  that  may  hamper 
success  of  the  newly  developed  strategies.  Considering  the  barriers  when  designing  new 
strategies  may  turn  a  practice  into  a  "Best  Practice".  Some  barriers  to  recruitment  and  hiring  are: 

->•  Not  knowing  where  to  recruit. 

->  Failing  to  advertise  widely. 

->•  Recruitment  practices  that  overlook  or  fail  to  seek  all  qualified  individuals. 

->  Reliance  on  informal  networks  of  recruitment  or  word-of-mouth. 

->  Failing  to  provide  reasonable  accommodation  to  qualified  individuals  with 

disabilities. 

->  No  formal  systems  for  recruitment. 

->  Limited  pool  of  targeted  groups  of  persons  with  required  qualifications. 

Best  practices: 

►  Utilize  two  programs  which  serve  students  who  live  in  Washington  DC:  Summerworks, 

which  provides  skills  and  job  opportunities  to  high  school  and  college  students;  and  Do 
the  Write  Thing,  which  provides  middle  school  students  with  office  skills  and  other 
practical  work  experience.  The  students  receive  specifically  designated  savings  accounts 
in  place  of  salary.   (Bureau  of  National  Affairs) 
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Utilize  a  Professional  Recruitment  Strategy,  a  comprehensive  multi-faceted  plan.  Prepare 
a  needs  assessment  annually.  (GTE  Telephone  Operations) 

Utilize  in-house  contract  and  full-time  experienced  recruiters  and  researchers  dedicated  to 
researching  and  sourcing  world  class  candidates.  Attend  career  fairs,  visit  military  bases. 
Prepare  monthly  reports  highlighting  progress  and  results.  Pay  bonuses  for  successful 
referrals  that  result  in  hire.  (GTE  Telephone  Operations) 

Utilize  field  organizations  for  recruitment.  To  expedite  recruitment  efforts,  field 
organizations  in  the  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA)  have  formed  Area  Recruitment 
Cadres  in  the  Regional  offices.  The  Cadres  are  employee  teams  who  are  tasked  with 
identifying  and  recruiting  highly-qualified  candidates  for  positions  within  the  Region,  for 
other  Regions  across  the  nation,  and  for  SSA's  Central  Oflfice.  The  Cadres  focus  their 
efforts  on  candidates  in  underrepresented  groups  and  groups  targeted  by  the 
Commissioner  for  special  emphasis. 

Cadres  are  composed  of  managers  and  employees  who  are  representative  of  the 
workforce,  including  new  and  seasoned  employees  currently  in  the  occupations 
being  targeted.  Cadre  members  are  trained  in  professional  recruitment  techniques, 
US  0PM  regulations,  diversity  issues,  and  appointing  authorities.  (Social  Security 
Administration) 

Be  willing  to  adjust  work  schedules/tour  of  duty  to  encourage  minorities  and  women  who 
currently  may  not  be  in  the  workforce.  (MITRE) 

Use  internal  recruiters  and  external  search  firms.  Both  are  required  to  present  diverse 
candidate  pools.  (Motorola) 

Explore  national  internship  programs  which  have  been  used  successfully  by  private  sector 
companies.  (  such  as  INROADS  or  A  Better  Chance) 

Consider  the  Hispanic  Association  on  Corporate  Responsibility,  the  U.S.  Hispanic 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  National  Hispanic  Employee  Association  as  sources  of 
information  on  recruitment  of  Hispanics.  (GAO  Report) 

Establish  partnerships  with  Hispanic  organizations,  mostly  professional  organizations  and 
organizations  involved  in  fostering  employment  of  Hispanics.  (Department  of  the 
Interior  is  establishing  a  partnership  with  EVLAGE,  Inc.,  a  national  organization  of 
Hispanic  professionals  committed  to  finding  positive  and  creative  solutions  to  challenges 
facing  the  pan-Hispanic  community  in  the  United  States.) 

Network  with  representatives  from  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
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Recmit  at  and  partner  with  schools  with  large  minority  populations. 

Sponsor  US  0PM  Job  Kiosks.  Agencies  can  reach  out  to  broader  numbers  of  candidates 
for  our  future  workforce  by  sponsoring  Federal  Employment  Information  (Touch  Screen) 
Computer  kiosks  and  placing  them  in  Hispanic-servdng  institutions  that  feed  an 
organization's  specific  occupations.  These  computers  provide  federal 70^  vacancies 
nationwide,  and  are  updated  daily.  Currently,  US  0PM,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  have  taken  the  lead  in  placing  kiosks  in  24  HACU 
institutions.  The  cost  to  set  up  a  kiosk  is  approximately  $12,400,  with  a  yearly 
maintenance  cost  of  $3,000.  In  the  past,  the  Director,  US  0PM  has  participated  in  a 
ribbon  cutting  ceremony  to  introduce  new  kiosks,  making  it  a  media  event  and  publicizing 
the  sponsoring  organizations.  (US  Office  of  Personnel  Management,  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Department  of  the  Treasury) 

Attend  or  host  conferences,  professional  meetings,  or  job  fairs  at  educational  institutions 
of  higher  learning  that  are  Hispanic  Serving  Institutions  (HSIs). 

Host  job  fairs  or  coordinate  participation  in  these  events  with  other  OPDIVS  or  agencies. 
Often  it  is  more  cost  effective  to  share  a  table  or  booth. 

Host  "exchange  programs"  with  minority  institutes  of  higher  education.  (Someone  visits 
the  Department  for  a  period  of  time  while  an  HHS  employee  visits  the  institute  of  higher 
education.) 

Consider  use  of  a  "Sabbatical  exchange  program."  (Professor  on  sabbatical  visits 
Department.  Department  employee  visits  college  or  university.) 

Attract  highly  qualified  students  by  reimbursing  a  portion  of  their  tuition  expenses  and 
providing  for  summer  employment. 

Identify  internship  and  other  student  employment  opportunities  for  Hispanics.  (Refer  to 
Appendix  4.) 

Consider  expanding  the  area  of  consideration  when  advertising  employment  opportunities. 
Accept  "non-status"  applicants  from  "all  sources." 

Establish  career  ladder  positions  for  mission  critical  occupations  to  foster  career  growth 
and  encourage  retention  of  individuals  being  hired.  Consider  establishing  the  position  at 
the  lowest  possible  level  with  promotion  potential  one  or  more  grades  beyond  that  level. 

Recruit  in  geographic  areas  with  large  Hispanic  populations. 

Develop  a  recruitment  compendium  (See  appendix  6). 
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►  Hire  full  time  recruiter(s)  or  have  separate  recruiting  staff.  Ensure  that  at  least  one 
member  of  the  recruiting  team  is  Hispanic. 

The  GAO  report  stated  that  Federal  agencies  and  private  sector  companies  considered 
networking  with  Hispanic  communities  through  contact  with  Hispanic  groups  to  be  one  of  their 
most  effective  tools  for  recruiting  and  hiring  qualified  Hispanic  applicants.  One  Federal  agency 
said  it  seemed  to  reach  more  people  and  the  word  seemed  to  spread  faster  when  they  networked 
through  Hispanic  organizations  and  colleges.  A  company  said  many  prospective  job  candidates 
have  come  from  word-of-mouth  referrals,  and  its  most  effective  technique  to  obtain  referrals  has 
been  to  establish  and  maintain  contact  in  the  Hispanic  community. 

►  Ask  Hispanic  managers,  supervisors,  and  employees  to  serve  as  mentors  to  new  Hispanic 
employees.  During  the  recruitment  process,  make  sure  that  Hispanic  candidates  are  aware 
that  mentoring  will  be  available  to  help  the  acclimate  to  the  organization    In  addition  to 
advertising  the  mentoring  program,  the  employing  organization  must  inform  the  applicant 
that  at  HHS  there  will  be  a  working  environment  characterized  by  equality,  respect,  and 
opportunities  for  professional  growth  and  personal  challenge. 


Use  a  variety  of  outreach  techniques: 

-  Advertise  in  professional  publications  (newspapers,  trade  journals, 
etc.)  that  reach  targeted  populations.  Consider  partnering  with 
other  OPDIVs  to  share  cost. 

-  Advertise  on  Spanish  language  radio  and  television  and  in  Spanish 
language  newspapers  and  magazines  with  large  circulations 
(200,000  or  more  readers).  (Department  of  Justice) 

-  Use  Internet  web  sites,  both  by  visiting  and  contacting  sites 
maintained  by  Hispanic  organizations,  as  well  as  establishing  web 
sites  within  the  Department  which  can  be  used  to  advertise  and 
conduct  outreach. 
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RETENTION 


Retention  Practices 

Noteworthy  retention  practices,  those  influencing  promotion  and  career  advancement,  should 
promote  the  opportunities  and  developmental  experiences  of  targeted  group  members. 
Organizations  should  consider  the  diversity  of  its  workforce;  the  adequacy  of  the  information 
network  in  terms  of  notifying  interested  persons  of  opportunities;  the  adequacy  of  the  selection 
procedures,  including  identification  and  selection  of  high  potential  employees;  the  kinds  of 
developmental  practices  provided;  the  extent  to  which  the  nature  of  the  developmental 
opportunities  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  total  management  candidate  pool;  and  the  extent  and 
nature  of  any  monitoring. 

There  are  barriers  to  advancement  and  promotion  as  well: 

->  Lack  of  employee  access  to  mentoring. 

->  Deficient  performance  evaluation  and  promotion  processes. 

->•  Lack  of  management  training. 

->  Lack  of  opportunities  for  career  development  and  rotational  job  assignments. 

->  Failing  to  provide  reasonable  accommodation  to  qualified  individuals  with 

disabilities. 

->■  Poor  career  planning  and  development. 

-^  Little  or  no  access  to  informal  networks  of  communication. 

->■  Inability  to  get  feedback. 

->  Different  standards  of  performance,  disparate  treatment. 

->  Lack  of  career  counseling  and  exclusion  fi'om  career  ladders. 

->•  Lack  of  equal  access  to  assignments  that  provide  key  career  experiences. 

->■  Lack  of  equal  access  to  assignments  that  provide  visibility  and  interaction  with 

senior  managers. 

->  EEO  directors  not  included  in  recruitment  process  for  higher  levels. 

->•  Limited  pool  of  targeted  group  of  persons  with  required  qualifications. 

->  Failure  to  post/advertise  promotional  opportunities. 


Best  Practices: 

►  Set  diversity  goals  for  mid-level,  upper-level,  and  executive  positions  as  part  of  the 
organization's  strategic  plan.  (American  Bar  Association) 

►  Use  Human  Resources/Succession  Planning.  Baltimore  Gas  and  Electric  has  used  it  for 
years.  They  now  encourage  leaders  of  the  company,  in  completing  profiles  of  employees 
and  in  selecting  replacement  candidates  for  their  own  positions,  to  include  women  and 
minorities  in  these  pools. 
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Determine  if  there  is  a  glass  ceiling  for  women  and  minorities.  Develop  initiatives  to 
counter  the  effects  of  the  glass  ceiling.  (Various  companies)  Northern  States  Power 
designed  the  Glass  Ceiling  Initiative  to  provide  employees  an  opportunity  to  succeed  and 
break  through  the  glass  ceiling  into  management  and  decision  making  positions.  The  first 
phase  focused  on  African  American  women,  who  had  been  identified  as  facing  a 
potentially  greater  obstacle  in  the  company  than  other  women.  Based  on  the  success  of 
the  pilot,  the  program  has  been  expanded. 

Have  all  employees  prepare  and  complete  an  annual  Individual  Development  Action  Plan 
which  is  developed  in  partnership  with  the  immediate  supervisor;  provide  an  array  of 
developmental  training  opportunities.  (Xerox) 

Provide  opportunities  for  growth.  The  Chicago  Region  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  (SSA)  is  taking  steps  to  enhance  non-supervisory  employees'  experience 
via  the  Chicago  Upward  Bound  (CUB)  Program.  CUB  is  a  formal,  one-year 
developmental  program  that  provides  participants  with  opportunities  to  experience  other 
jobs  and  agency  components  without  committing  to  permanent  position  changes.  The 
program  consists  of  a  six-month  temporary  promotion  and  at  least  one  additional 
assignment.  Participants  gain  experience  in  positions  and  in  organizational  components 
which  they  did  not  have  before.  This  new  experience  may  allow  them  to  consider  new 
opportunities  which  they  may  not  have  considered.  Managers  to  whom  participants  are 
assigned  receive  additional  help,  and  when  participants  return  to  their  permanent  positions 
they  bring  more  knowledge  and  new  perspectives  with  them.  This  type  of  program  has 
become  increasingly  important  to  SSA  since  a  large  portion  of  the  workforce  will  soon  be 
eligible  for  retirement.  Selection  for  this  program  is  competitive  and  in  FY  1988,  the 
Chicago  Region  selected  35  employees  from  approximately  250  applicants.  (Social 
Security  Administration) 

Be  pro-active.  The  CDC/ATSDR  Hispanic  Agenda  for  Action  (HAA)  has  established  a 
Subcommittee  on  Recruitment  and  Retention  to  work  with  the  Human  Resources 
Management  Office  (HRMO)  and  the  respective  Centers/Institutes/Oflfices  (CIOs)  to 
enhance  Hispanic  representation  at  CDC  and  ATSDR.  The  Subcommittee  and  HRMO  are 
collaborating  closely  to  track  progress  in  reaching  the  HAA  recruitment  goal  for  the  year 
2005:  an  Hispanic  workforce  reflective  of  Hispanic  representation  in  the  U.S.  Civilian 
Labor  Force  in  all  relevant  occupations  and  organizations  CDC/ATSDR. 

The  first  goal  of  the  committee,  to  begin  early  in  1999,  is  reviewing  past 
recruitment  practices—  and  the  corresponding  lessons  learned—  through  individual 
sessions  with  all  Centers/Institutes/Ofifices.  These  sessions  will  ensure  that 
innovative,  appropriate,  and  successful  recruitment  practices  are  identified, 
considered,  and  shared  in  the  development  of  pro-active  strategies.  (Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention.  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease 
Registry) 
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Foster  educational  excellence  for  Hispanic  Americans.  The  CDC/ATSDR  Executive 
Order  12900  Workgroup  —  under  the  Subcommittee  on  Recruitment  and  Retention—  is 
planning  to  convene  Hispanic  leaders  of  academic  institutions,  and  representatives  of  the 
Association  of  Schools  of  Public  Health,  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Preventive 
Medicine,  and  the  National  Association  of  Hispanic-Serving  Health  Professions  Schools 
to  consider  ways  to  address  educational  excellence  for  Hispanic  Americans.  Specifically, 
the  meeting  will  focus  on  methods  to  strengthen  internship  and  fellowship  programs  at 
CDC/ATSDR  as  mechanisms  that  support  educational  efforts  for  Hispanic  Americans, 
that  sei've  as  possible  conduits  for  public  health  careers,  and  that  reflect  potential  pipelines 
for  the  recruitment  of  future  Hispanic  workers.  (Centers  for  Disease  Control  and 
Prevention.  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry) 

Budget  sufficient  funds  for  training  all  employees.  Include  this  expense  as  a  line  item  in 
the  organization's  budget  and  use  solely  for  training  purposes. 

Explore  long  term  retention  efforts.  The  CDC/ATSDR  Retention  Workgroup  is 
beginning  to  explore  best  practices  for  the  long-term  retention  of  Hispanic  employees.  It 
will  begin  collaborating  with  the  Human  Resources  Management  Office  to  consider  how 
surveys,  including  exit  interviews,  could  best  be  used  to  analyze  retention  patterns  at 
CDC/ATSDR.  Such  information  is  considered  fundamental  in  the  development  of 
appropriate  retention  strategies  for  Hispanic  as  well  as  other  groups  within  CDC/ATSDR. 
(Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention,  Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and 
Disease  Registry) 

After  successful  placement  of  Hispanic  applicant,  hold  follow-up  interviews  or  conduct 
telephone  follow-up  to  determine  how  things  are  going. 

Include  a  diversity  module  in  new  employee  orientation  and  in  managerial  and  supervisory 
development  programs  to  introduce  individuals  to  affirmative  recruitment  and  retention 
strategies. 

For  new  employees,  provide  a  "sponsor"  with  similar  interests.  The  sponsor  would  assist 
with  social  activities,  housing,  child  care,  schools,  etc.  Provide  recognition  to  sponsors 
(time  off  awards,  certificates  of  appreciation,  etc.). 

Provide  developmental  advice,  opportunities  and  programs,  such  as  Career  Opportunity 
Training  Agreements  (COTA),  mentorship  programs,  leadership  development  programs 
and  career  counseling.  (Refer  to  Appendix  4) 

Have  EEO  office  conduct  semi-annual  work  force  analysis  to  continually  identify  barriers 
and/or  "glass  ceilings"  and  make  recommendations  to  correct  disparities.  Provide  regular 
updates  to  management. 
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Use  Special  Assistant/Deputy  jobs  as  rotational,  developmental  work  assignments. 

Use  on-the-spot  awards  and  other  recognition  techniques  to  reward  employees. 

Design  and  establish  a  program  similar  to  FDA's  1988  pilot,  "Project  RENEW."    When 
talented  employees  with  excellent  potential  appeared  to  be  in  dead-end  jobs  and/or  had  no 
real  opportunity  to  showcase  their  abilities,  they  were  afforded  challenging,  highly  visible 
projects  or  work  assignments. 

Use  Career  Resource  Centers  for  employee  development. 

Insure  employees  are  aware  of  vacancies  within  the  organization.  Vacancy 
announcements,  as  well  as  who  was  selected  for  the  position  can  be  mailed  electronically 
to  all  employees  or  posted  to  electronic  bulletin  boards. 

Allow  high  performing  employees  to  attend  leadership  courses. 

Establish  and  make  use  of  mentorship  programs.  (The  National  Institutes  of  Health  has 
a  mentoring  program  in  place  which  can  be  used  as  a  model.) 

Develop  and  implement  a  "Champions,"  program.  These  programs  are  currently  being 
used  by  at  least  two  major  corporations,  Xerox  and  Apple  computers.  "Champions"  are 
senior  executives  in  the  company  who  have  associated  themselves  with  employee  caucus 
groups  which  represent  the  interests  of  traditionally  underrepresented  groups  in  the 
workplace  (i.e.  African  Americans,  Hispanics,  Asian  and  Pacific  Islanders,  Native 
Americans,  women,  individuals  with  disabilities  and  gay  and  lesbian  employees).  The 
Champions  do  not  belong  to  the  group  for  which  they  advocate,  but  they  periodically 
attend  meetings  of  the  caucus  group  and  get  to  know  members  on  a  personal  basis. 
Champions  track  hires  and  promotions  within  the  organization  to  determine  if  the  group 
for  which  they  advocate  receives  equitable  treatment  and  they  surface  special  concerns  and 
issues  of  the  group  to  senior  management. 

Establish  strong  support  systems,  such  as  employee  caucus  groups  and  employee  support 
networks.    Employee  caucus  groups  serve  to  improve  retention  of  employees  from 
traditionally  underrepresented  groups.    An  electronic  employee  support  network  can  be 
established  using  either  electronic  mail  list  server  technology  or  Internet  chat  room 
capability  . 
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MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNTABILITY 


Management  Accountability 

Management  must  have  a  positive  and  unequivocal  commitment  to  equal  employment  opportunity 
and  be  a  driving  force  within  an  organization  .  Demonstrated  commitment,  from  top-level 
management  to  front-line  supervisors,  has  been  responsible  for  successful  recruitment,  hiring,  and 
retention  programs  in  many  of  the  companies  cited  in  this  document. 

The  commitment  may  be  evidenced,  in  part,  by  management  directives  mandating  equal 
employment  opportunity  policies.  Management  should  communicate  that  it  is  committed  to  equal 
employment  opportunity  and  will  not  tolerate  unlawfiil  discrimination  in  any  form.  EEO  should 
be  integrated  into  all  aspects  of  an  organization's  policies  and  practices,  including  the 
identification  of  those  aspects  of  the  organization's  culture  and  environment  that  are  barriers  to 
equal  employment  opportunity. 

The  commitment  must,  however,  also  include  the  will  to  act  as  required  and  as  appropriate, 
especially  in  addressing  the  identified  barriers  specific  to  the  organization's  culture  and  work 
environment.  Management  must  also  monitor  the  results  of  its  efforts  and  decisions. 
Management  should  support,  participate  and  interact  with  interested  advisory  and  support  groups 
and  provide  employee  groups  with  access  to  high-level  officials.  It  should  encourage  ongoing 
discussions  about  diversity  issues. 

Communication  should  be  encouraged  from  the  "top-down"  and  "bottom-up".  Information  about 
policies,  programs,  and  practices  should  be  distributed  to  all  employees,  informing  everyone  of 
management's  positions  on  various  aspects  of  equal  employment  opportunity.  Organizations 
should  continually  communicate  career  opportunities  to  all  employees,  including  competencies, 
skills,  and  abilities  required.  With  communication,  management  and  employees  are  able  to 
understand  the  goals  of  applicable  policies,  programs,  and  practices,  ascertain  to  what  extent 
those  goals  are  being  met,  and  work  together  to  make  programs  better. 

Management  commitment  has  been  identified  as  a  leading  factor  in  an  organization's  success  in 
achieving  a  diverse  workforce.  The  "Best  Practices"  listed  below  provide  evidence  that  this  is 
true. 

Best  Practices: 

»•  Demonstrate  commitment  to  achieving  cultural  diversity  at  all  levels  of  the  company;  be  a 

leader  in  fair  treatment  of  all  and  in  innovative  programs  to  maximize  the  potential  of  all; 
ensure  fairness  of  promotional  system.  (Bureau  of  National  Affairs) 

»•  Put  ownership  for  progress  in  middle-management  hands.  IBM  instituted  a  Diversity 

Awareness  Initiative.  Each  company  is  expected  to  have  an  annual  diversity  strategic  plan 
(significantly  exceeding  governmental  requirements),  which  is  monitored  by  Senior 
Management,  reviewed  annually  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  displayed  company-wide 
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during  the  annual  Diversity  Forum.  Throughout  most  of  the  company's  reports  are 
senior-level  commitment  to  diversity,  use  of  mentoring  programs,  and  accountability  in 
appropriate  manager's  performance  plans.  One  way  managers  show  their  support  for  the 
company's  workforce  diversity  program  is  to  participate  in  the  mentoring  program,  which 
encourages  people  from  diverse  backgrounds  to  enhance  their  career  potential  through 
interaction  with  a  senior  employee. 

►  Support  mentoring  programs.  At  Pacific  Telesis  Group,  the  Chairman  helped  ensure  the 
success  of  the  mentoring  program  by  personally  inviting  company  executives  to  be 
mentors,  and  by  serving  as  a  mentor  himself 

»•  Commit  sufficient  staff  and  fiinds.  During  a  time  of  shrinking  budgets,  senior-level 

managers  at  Federal  agencies  committed  staff  and  funds  for  activities  such  as  recruiting, 
intern  programs,  job  fair  participation,  speaking  engagements,  and  training. 

According  to  the  GAO  report,  in  addition  to  encouraging  managers  to  participate  in  diversity 
and  affirmative  action  progi'ams,  respondents  from  Federal  agencies  and  private  sector 
companies  said  managers  were  held  accountable  for  achieving  diversity  and/or  EEO  program 
objectives.  For  example,  as  part  of  the  periodic  assessment  of  managers '  overall  performance, 
their  managerial  skills  in  the  area  of  diversity  or  equal  employment  were  evaluated.  Some 
organizations  pointed  out  that  the  diversity  dimension  was  a  critical  element  in  the  evaluation  of 
a  manager 's performance.  According  to  an  official  at  one  company,  managers  would  tend  to 
lose  their  focus  on  the  importance  of  diversity  if  they  were  not  held  accountable. 

►•  Establish  an  OPDIV  Diversity  Council  composed  of  senior  managers  and  employees  at  all 

levels  of  the  organization  which  would  meet  regularly  to  discuss  diversity  issues,  concerns 
and  progress  toward  meeting  the  organization's  diversity  goals.  OPDIV  and  STAFFDIV 
heads  should  try  to  emulate  the  practice  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  Chairman  who 
personally  leads  the  Ford  Motor  Company's  Executive  Council  on  Diversity. 

►•  Issue  a  strong  EEO  and  diversity  policy  statement  and  distribute  to  all  employees  on  a 

yearly  basis  to  reaffirm  the  organization's  commitment  to  valuing  diversity. 

►  Post  EEO  and  diversity  related  information  on  the  Internet  or  Intranet  throughout 
organizational  home  pages,  not  just  on  EEO  sites. 

►  Strongly  encourage  the  attendance  and  participation  of  senior  managers  at 
commemorative  and  special  emphasis  events.  Encourage  employee  to  learn  about  issues 
affecting  cultures  other  than  their  own. 

►  Train  managers  and  supervisors  in  areas  such  as  EEO,  diversity,  merit  system  principles 
and  prohibited  personnel  practices.  Consider  planning  an  off-site  retreat  for  management 
in  order  to  focus  on  diversity  issues  and  concerns. 
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Establish  highly  visible,  highly  publicized  awards  for  significant  accomplishments  in 
promoting  and  fostering  diversity. 

Involve  managers  in  the  development  of  all  human  resource  programs  that  focus  on  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  minorities,  women,  and  people  with  disabilities:  Federal  Equal 
Opportunity  Recruitment  Program  (FEORP);  Affirmative  Employment  Program  for 
Minorities  and  Women;  Affirmative  Action  Plan  for  Persons  with  Disabilities;  Disabled 
Veterans  Affirmative  Action  Plan  (DVAAP).  Provide  all  managers  with  copies  of  these 
reports. 

Review  working  relationships  between  OPDIV's  EEO  and  Personnel  staffs  to  ensure  that 
they  collaborate  in  providing  expert  consultative  services  to  managers  who  are  trying  to 
fill  vacancies.  These  services  would  include  information  on  underrepresentation  in  the 
manager's  area  as  well  as  recruitment  strategies  and  development  of  attractive 
compensation  packages  in  order  to  compete  with  the  private  sector. 

Inform  managers  about  using  any  special  hiring  authorities  available. 

EstabHsh  procedure  for  review  of  all  hiring  and  promotion  requests  by  EEO  officials  to 
insure  equal  employment  opportunity  principles  and  practices  are  followed.  (Contact  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration  (HRSA)  EEO  or  Personnel  Offices  to 
request  information  or  obtain  a  copy  of  HRSA  Circular  90.01.) 

Establish  in  every  manager  and  supervisor's  performance  plan  a  critical  EEO  performance 
standard  related  to  his/her  managerial  responsibilities  with  respect  to  meeting 
organizational  objectives  for  achieving  diversity  and  making  human  resources  decisions 
that  comply  with  the  merit  principles. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Conclusions: 


In  working  to  identify  human  resources  practices  that  meet  the  definition  of  "best  practices,"  the  work 
group  learned  that  in  1996,  HHS  ranked  second  to  last  in  employment  of  Hispanics  among  the  17  largest 
Federal  agencies.  In  spite  of  this,  with  a  Hispanic  representation  of  2.9%  of  a  work  force  totaling 
54,600,  the  Department  has  made  progress  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  Hispanics  as  the  following 
chart  indicates: 

09/30/95  12/31/98 

GS/GM  1,235  1,589 

SES'  10  17 

SBRS'  0  1 

COMMISSIONED  CORPS     167  167 

HHS  has  shown  improvement  since  FY1995,  but  it  must  do  more  to  attract,  hire  and  retain  Hispanics  to 
reflect  the  8.1  percent  representation  of  Hispanics  in  the  civilian  labor  force,  based  on  the  1990  Census 
Bureau  statistics. 

The  work  group  found  that  the  success  of  any  recruitment  effort  for  Hispanics  may  depend  on  the 
geographic  location  where  the  recruitment  effort  is  concentrated. 

The  majority  of  the  Hispanic  population  in  the  United  States  is  located  in  four  states,  California,  Texas, 
New  York,  and  Florida,  and  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Therefore,  the  work  group 
concluded  that  agencies  seeking  to  employ  more  Hispanics  should  consider  extending  their  recruitment 
efforts  in  these  areas.  Federal  agencies  might  consider  working  reciprocally  in  recruitment  efforts.  For 
example,  if  an  agency  is  recruiting  Hispanics  but  does  not  have  an  office  in  Texas,  another  Federal  agency 
with  an  office  in  Texas  might  be  able  to  assist.  SSA  currently  does  regional  recruitment  and  shares 
applicants  with  other  regions  within  SSA.  A  similar  program  could  be  instituted  within  HHS. 

Management  should  consider  extending  the  area  of  consideration  on  vacancy  announcements  where 
internal  applicant  pools  for  Hispanics  are  not  present.  If  an  HHS-wide  area  of  consideration  is  used  and 
workforce  statistics  indicate  that  Hispanics  are  not  present  in  significant  numbers,  the  area  of 
consideration  should  be  expanded  either  government-wide  or  to  all  sources,  which  would  include  non- 
federal applicants  . 

In  connection  with  recruitment  and  hiring,  the  work  group  recognized  that  some  best  practices  may  work 


'  Represents  Career  and  Non-Career  SES  Appointments 
^  Senior  Biomedical  Research  Service 
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well  for  some  OPDIVs  and  STAFFDIVs  that  have  specific  and  identifiable  needs  and  not  for  others. 
The  work  group  suggests  that  before  an  OPDIV  or  STAFFDIV  begins  to  use  a  specific  best  practice, 
that  they  consuh  with  the  OPDIV  or  STAFFDIV  that  has  used  the  practice  successfully. 

The  workgroup  recommends  that  managers  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  1995  Supreme  Court 
decision  in  Adarandv.  Pena.  115  S  Ct.  2097.  While  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  interpretation  of 
Adarand  is  that  the  use  of  race  or  ethnicity  as  a  basis  for  hiring  decisions  is  subject  to  the  strict  scrutiny 
test,  the  decision  does  not  apply  to  recruitment  activities  designed  to  increase  the  number  of  minority 
applicants  and  to  expand  the  pool  of  qualified  applicants.  Adarand  does  not  per  se  make  hiring  decisions 
based  on  race  and  ethnicity  illegal.  It  does,  however,  require  a  Federal  agency  to  justify  its  decisions  by 
showing  that  it  has  a  compelling  interest  and  that  its  race  based  corrective  measure  was  narrowly  tailored 
to  serve  that  interest.  One  such  compelling  interest  may  be  the  historic  and  present  underrepresentation 
of  Hispanics  in  the  Federal  work  force.  By  clearly  understanding  the  full  import  of  the  Adarand  decision, 
managers  may  be  more  comfortable  committing  to  and  becoming  involved  in  recruitment  efforts  targeted 
to  Hispanics  or  any  other  racial  or  ethnic  group. 

The  September  1997  U.S.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board's  report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  Achieving  a  Representative  Federal  Workforce:  Addressing  the  Barriers  to  Hispanic 
Participation,  indicates  that  a  manager 's  awareness,  attitudes,  and  the  environment  managers  create  and 
foster  contribute  to  the  ability  of  an  organization  to  recruit,  hire,  and  retain  Hispanics  in  meaningful 
numbers.    Yet  awareness  may  not  be  easy  to  achieve.    The  report  indicates  that  65.1  percent  of  non- 
minority  managers  answered  no  to  the  question,  "Do  you  believe  that  Hispanics  are  underrepresented  in 
your  work  unit(s)?"  Nearly  half  of  the  Hispanics  surveyed  (49.4  percent)  said  no  as  well.  The  report 
concludes  that  "this  perception  is  likely  to  have  the  effect  of  making  mangers  less  concerned  about 
increasing  Hispanic  representation  in  their  work  units." 

The  Secretary,  Deputy  Secretary  and  other  senior  level  executives  within  HHS  have  demonstrated  their 
commitment  to  and  support  of  programs  and  strategies  designed  to  achieve  a  diverse  work  force,  and 
they  have  stated  that  they  hold  their  subordinate  managers  accountable  for  the  success  of  these  programs 
and  strategies.  Continued  improvement  in  the  recruitment,  hiring,  and  retention  of  Hispanics  can  only 
occur  with  the  full  support  and  cooperation  of  managers  at  all  levels. 
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APPENDIX  1 


HISPANIC  EMPLOYMENT  BEST  PRACTICES 

USED  BY 

SELECTED  AGENCIES  AND  COMPANIES 

(GAO/GGD-97-46R) 


GAD 


United  States 

General  Accounting  Office 

Washington,  D.C.  20548 


General  Government  Division 

B-260223 
March  10,  1997 


The  Honorable  Xavier  Becerra 
Chairman,  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus 
House  of  Representatives 

Subject     Hispanic  Employment-   Best  Practices  Used  bv  Selected  Agencies  and 
Companies 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

The  former  Chairman  of  the  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus,  Representative  Ed 
Pastor,  asked  us  to  provide  the  Caucus  with  (1)  statistical  information  on  Hispanic 
employment  at  selected  federal  executive  departments  and  (2)  information  on  "best 
practices"  used  in  the  federal  and  private  sectors  to  recruit,  hire,  and  retain 
Hispaiuc  employees.  We  provided  the  statistical  information  to  the  Caucus  last 
June.^  This  letter  provides  information  on  the  experiences  of  37  federal  units  and  3 
private  sector  companies  in  recruiting,  hiring,  and  retaining  Hispanic  employees. 
As  agreed  with  the  former  Chairman's  office,  in  developing  information  on  these 
experiences,  we  sought  to  identify  any  significant  barriers  the  organizations 
overcame  in  seeking  to  increase  their  Hispanic  representation. 

RESin^TS  IN  BRIEF 

The  employment  practices  that  were  reported  by  the  federal  units  and  private 
sector  companies  we  surveyed  essentially  had  as  their  foundation  an  environment  in 
which  the  goal  of  achieving  a  diverse  workforce  was  reinforced  by  their 
management's  pronouncements  and  actions.  This  commitment  to  diversity  was 
usually  evidenced  by  senior-level  management  in  a  highly  visible  manner.  For 
example,  senior-level  management  at  one  agency  established  a  program  to  intensify 
efforts  to  increase  Hispanic  employment;  senior-level  management  of  the  three 
private  sector  companies  signed  agreements  with  Hispanic  communities  through  an 
Hispanic  association.   Federal  units  and  companies  firom  among  those  surveyed  said 


'Hispanic  Employment  Statistics  (GAO/GGD-96^5R,  June  27,  1996). 
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senior-level  management  also  held  managers  at  various  levels  accountable  for  meeting 
the  goal  of  maintaining  a  diverse  workforce. 

The  federal  uiuts  and  comparues  we  surveyed  also  reported  making  special  efforts  to 
develop  long-term  relationships  with  Hispanic  communities  to  identify  and  recruit 
qualified  Hisparucs.   Those  relationships  included  networking  with  Hispanic  groups, 
such  as  the  League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens;  recruiting  at  educational 
institutions  with  large  populations  of  Hispanic  students;  establishing  individual 
relationships  with  Hispanic  students  prior  to  graduation  through,  for  example,  co- 
operative (co-op)  employment  programs;  and  participating  in  minority  job  fairs. 
According  to  the  information  the  federal  units  and  companies  we  surveyed  provided, 
networking  with  Hispaiuc  communities  was  one  of  the  most  effective  tools  for 
overcoming  some  of  the  barriers  to  achieving  full  representation  of  Hispaiucs. 

Most  of  those  we  surveyed  indicated  that  they  had  not  created  any  special  programs 
to  encourage  the  retention  of  Hispanic  employees.   In  the  views  of  many  of  the  federal 
units  and  companies,  the  turnover  rate  among  their  Hispanic  employees  was  either  in 
line  with  or  lower  than  the  turnover  rate  of  their  non-Hispanic  employees. 

BACKGROUND 

Federal  law  prohibits  employers,  public  and  private,  from  discriminating  in 
employment  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origiiL   Federal  law 
requires  federal  agencies  to  develop  and  implement  affirmative  employment  programs 
to  eliminate  the  underrepresentation  of  minorities  and  women  where  it  exists.  Federal 
law  also  requires  the  Office  of  Persormel  Management  (0PM)  to  implement  a  minority 
recruitment  program.   Accordingly,  0PM  set  up  the  Federal  Equal  OpporUmity 
Recruitment  Program,  which  requires  agencies  to  conduct  affirmative  recruitment  for 
occupations  and  grades  in  which  equal  employment  opportuiuty  (EEO)  groups-are 
underrepresented.   Federal  law  defines  underrepresentation  as  a  situation  in  which  the 
percentage  of  an  EEO  group  within  a  category  of  civil  service  employment  is  less  than 
its  equivalent  percentage  within  the  nation's  civilian  labor  force  (CLF).' 


^e  Bureau  of  the  Census  compiles  CLF  data  from  the  decennial  census.   The  CLF 
excludes  persons  in  the  Armed  Forces,  but  it  includes  aU  U.S.  citizens  and  noncitizens 
16  years  or  older  who  are  employed  or  seeking  employment  either  in  the  public  or 
private  sector. 
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The  federal  government  has  had  a  specific  program  to  increase  Hispanic 
representation  in  the  federal  workforce  since  1970.  The  program  was  first  called  the 
"16  Point  Program";  it  is  now  called  the  Hispanic  Employment  Program.   Despite  the 
program's  long  existence,  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  (EEOC),^ 
0PM,'*  and  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board^  have  all  reported  since  1991  that 
Hispanics  had  not  achieved  overall  proportional  representation  in  the  federal  civilian 
workforce.  Moreover,  according  to  the  three  agencies,  Hispanics  were  the  most 
underrepresented  ethnic  group  in  the  federal  sector.  Our  past  studies  reached  the 
same  conclusions.^ 

The  categories  for  which  representation  is  judged  in  the  federal  government  are 
professional,  administrative,  technical,  clerical,  other  (white  collar),  and  blue  collar. 
These  categories  are  often  referred  to  as  PATCOB.   EEOC  has  assigned  federal 
occupations  and  CLF  data  to  these  categories  so  that  comparisons  between  the  federal 
workforce  and  the  CLP  can  be  made. 


^Annual  Report  on  the  Employment  of  Minorities.  Women  and  People  With  Disabilities 
in  the  Federal  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  1991.  Office  of  Federal 
Operations,  U.S.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission. 

^Annual  Report  to  Congress  on  the  Federal  Eoual  Opportunity  Recruitment  Program. 
October  1.  1992  -  September  30.  1993  (Tiscal  Year  19931  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  January  1994. 

^Evolving  Workforce  Demographics:   Federal  Agency  Action  and  Reaction.  U.S.  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  November  1993. 

^Affirmative  Employment:   Assessing  Progress  of  EEO  Groups  in  Key  Federal  Jobs  Can 
Be  Improved  (GAO/GGD-93-65,  Mar.  8,  1993).   EEOC:   Federal  Affirmative  Planning 
Responsibilities  (GAO/T-GGD-94-20,  Oct  13,  1993).   Federal  Affimative  Action:   Better 
EEOC  Guidance  and  Agency  Analysis  of  Underrepresentation  Needed  (GAO/GGD-91- 
86,  May  10,  1991).   Federal  Workforce:   Continuing  Need  for  Federal  Affirmative 
Employment  (GAO/GGD-92-27BR,  Nov.  27,  1991). 
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In  its  mmority  employment  report  for  fiscal  year  1994/  EEOC  compared  federal 
workforce  data  with  CLF  workforce  data  and  reported  that  Hispanics  were  fully 
represented  in  the  professional  ranks  of  the  federal  workforce.   However,  Hispanics 
were  underrepresented  in  the  administrative,  technical,  clerical,  and  blue-collar 
cate«^ories.   (Figures  for  the  "other"  category  were  not  reported.)   In  comparison  to 
CLF^levels,  Hispanic  underrepresentation  in  these  parts  of  the  federal  workforce,  as 
computed  from  data  in  the  EEOC  report,  ranged  from  2  to  8  percent  in  the 
administrative,  technical,  and  clerical  categories  and  27  percent  in  the  blue-collar 
category.   The  EEOC  report  showed  that,  overall,  Hispanics  represented  about  6.0 
percent  of  the  federal  civilian  workforce  in  fiscal  year  1994  but  accounted  for  about 
8.1  percent  of  the  1990  CLF. 

The  federal  government's  Senior  Executive  Service  covers  the  majority  of  the  top 
nonpolitical  managerial,  supervisory,  and  policymaking  positions  in  the  executive 
branch.  In  fiscal  year  1994,  according  to  EEOC's  report,  about  2  percent  of  the  senior 
executives  were  Hisparuc.  EEOC  also  reported  that,  in  fiscal  year  1994,  the  average 
white-collar  pay  grade  for  Hisparucs  in  the  federal  workforce  (8.74)  was  lower  than 
the  average  pay  grade  for  all  white-collar  federal  employees  (9.54).® 

Hispanics  are  defined  by  EEOC  and  in  the  CLF  and  Central  Personnel  Data  FUe 
(CPDF)  data  as  all  persons  of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican,  Cuban,  Central  and  South 
American,  or  other  Spanish  culture  or  origin,  regardless  of  race.   The  number  of 
Hispanics  in  the  CLF  grew  considerably  between  1980  and  1990,  increasing  by  an 
estimated  two-thirds.' 


•See  tables  I-l,  1-3, 1-4, 1-5, 1-6,  and  1-7  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Employment  of 
Minorities.  Women  and  Pponle  With  Di5«ihmties  in  the  Federal  GbvemmePt  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  1994.  Office  of  Federal  Operations,  EEOC.   EEOC  constructed 
table  I-l  with  CLF  data,  with  data  firom  OPM's  Central  Personnel  Data  File  (CPDF), 
and  from  data  providfed^by  certain  agencies  that  are  not  included  in  CPDF  data,  most 
notably  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  ]n  tables  1-3  through  1-7,  federal  workforce  statistics 
were  derived  from  CPDF  data  only.   CPDF  data  reflect  a  workforce  that  is  nearly  100 
percent  U.S.  citizens.  The  CLF  data  were  as  of  1990;  the  federal  workforce  data  were 
as  of  fiscal  year  1994. 

®See  pages  7  and  8  of  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Emnlovment  of  Minorities.  Women 
and  People  With  Disabilities  in  the  Federal  Government  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending 
1994.   The  average  pay  grade  is  from  the  General  Schedule  and  related  pay  systems, 
which  range  from  grades  1  to  15. 

however,  the  accuracy  of  this  growth  rate  may  be  affected  by  the  relative  undercount 
of  Hispanics  in  the  1990  Census.   The  1990  Post-Enumeration  Survey,  which  estimated 
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ORTFmVE.  SCOPE.  AND  METHODOLOGY 

Our  objective  was  to  obtain  information  on  the  best  practices  used  by  federal  agencies 
and  private  sector  companies  to  recruit,  hire,  and  retain  Hispanic  employees.  To 
collect  this  information,  we  surveyed  37  federal  units  and  3  private  sector  companies. 
As  explained  in  this  section,  these  imits  and  companies  were  reported  to  have  above- 
average  Hispanic  employment  profiles  or  working  relationships  with  Hispanic 
communities  or  were  said  to  have  information  on  best  practices  for  employing 
Hispanics. 

The  37  federal  units  that  we  surveyed  were  1  whole  department  (the  Department  of 
Energy)  and  36  operating  components  of  5  other  federal  agencies:   the  Departments  of 
the  Air  Force,  Agriculture  (USDA),  Army,  and  Navy  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA).'°    The  operating  components  are  listed  in  the  enclosure 
to  this  letter.  We  identified  the  37  federal  units  in  two  ways. 

-  Using  September  1993  data  from  OPM's  CPDF,  we  identified  agencies  and 
operating  units  of  agencies  that  exceeded  the  then  govemmentwide  average  for 
Hispanics  in  General  Schedule  grades  11  and  12,  in  General  Schedule  grades  13  to 
15,  in  the  Senior  Executive  Service,  or  overall."  We  judgmentally  selected  22  of 
these  agencies  and  units  to  survey  for  their  Hispanic  employment  practices.   In 
making  our  judgmental  selection,  we  considered  various  factors,  such  as  the  need 
to  include  a  mix  of  civil  and  Department  of  Defense  units  and  the  efficiency  with 
which  we  would  be  able  to  survey  the  federal  units.   The  22  units  included  1 
department  and  components  of  5  other  agencies. 

-  Officials  at  the  5  agencies  identified  15  units  that  they  believed,  in  addition  to  the 
22  we  identified,  could  also  provide  valuable  information  on  best  practices  for 
recruiting  and  hiring  Hispanic  employees.  Because  our  objective  was  to  obtain 
information  on  best  practices,  we  included  these  units  in  our  review  so  that  we 
could  learn  about  their  experiences. 


the  number  of  persons  who  were  missed  or  erroneously  enumerated  in  the  1990 
Census,  reported  the  undercount  of  Hispanics  as  4.99  percent,  compared  with  4.57 
percent  for  Afilcan-Americans  and  0.68  percent  for  non-Hispanic  whites. 

'*rhe  information  the  military  units  provided  pertained  to  their  civilian  employees. 

"In  September  1993,  the  govemmentwide  average  for  Hispanics  in  General  Schedule 
grades  11  and  12  was  about  4.5  percent;  in  General  Schedule  grades  13  to  15,  about  2.4 
percent;  in  the  Senior  Executive  Service,  1.2  percent;  and  overall,  about  6.1  percent. 
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We  met  with  agency  officials  at  their  headquarters  offices  to  obtain  information  on  the 
affirmative  action  and  diversity  management  policies  and  practices  used  to  recruit, 
hire,  and  retain  Hispanic  employees.  In  addition,  each  of  the  37  units,  guided  by  a 
uniform  list  of  open-ended  questions,  was  asked  to  submit  information  on  its  EEO 
program  and  the  recruiting,  hiring,  and  retaining  of  Hispanic  employees.  Each 
responded  but  about  five  of  the  units  provided  only  limited  information,  saying  that 
they  had  done  little  or  no  recruiting  and  new  hiring  in  recent  years  because  of 
downsizing  and  hiring  fi'eezes. 

We  also  met  with  focus  groups  of  Hispanic  and  non-Hispanic  employees  at  NASA, 
Energy,  and  USDA  to  obtain  their  views  on  recruiting,  hiring,  and  retaining  Hispanics 
at  their  agencies.   In  total,  83  Hispanic  and  non-Hispanic  employees  attended  these 
focus  groups,  representing  a  range  of  career  levels  and  occupations.  The  focus  group 
participants  responded  to  a  general  request  for  volunteers. 

The  three  private  sector  companies  that  we  surveyed  were  a  public  utility  company,  a 
manufacturing  company,  and  a  beverage  company,  all  of  which  employed  over  5,000 
employees.   We  used  literature  searches  that  we  performed  and  rankings  provided  by 
Hispaiuc  groups  to  identify  and  select  the  three  companies. 

From  literature  searches,  we  identified  23  private  sector  companies  that  were  reported 
to  have  comparatively  above-average  Hispanic  employment  profiles  or  working 
relationships  with  Hispaiuc  communities.   We  then  asked  officials  of  the  Hispanic 
Association  on  Corporate  Responsibility  (HACK),  the  U.S.  Hispanic  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  National  Hispanic  Employee  .Association  to  (1)  review  our  list  of 
23  companies  and  (2)  rank  the  10  companies  that,  in  their  view,  had  the  best  proven 
records  for  recruiting,  hiring,  or  retaining  Hispanic  employees.  From  among  the 
companies  they  ranked,  we  selected  three  to  survey,  all  three  were  ranked  by  at  least 
two  of  the  three  Hisparuc  orgjanizations.  In  deciding^  on  the  number  of  companies  and 
which  ones  to  survey,  we  considered,  among  other  things,  the  need  to  include 
companies  that  were  located  in  geographic  areas  with  comparatively  large  and  not-so- 
large  Hispanic  populations. 

At  the  three  compaiues  that  we  surveyed,  we  met  with  officials  of  EEO  or  community 
relations  departments,  members  of  Hispanic  employee  organizations,  and  officials 
involved  in  the  recruitment  of  personnel.   We  discussed  several  topics,  such  as 
management's  commitment  to  achieving  workforce  diversity  and  the  company's 
practices  for  recruiting,  hiring,  and  retaining  Hispanic  employees.  To  encourage  an 
open  and  full  discussion  of  these  topics,  we  told  officials  of  the  companies  that  we 
would  not  identify  their  companies  or  link  any  of  the  information  they  provided  to  any 
specific  company.   We  made  this  agreement  because  we  believe  that  the  identity  of 
the  companies  is  immaterial  to  the  discussion  of  Hispanic  employment  practices. 
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Although  all  of  the  employment  practices  we  discuss  in  this  letter  were  undertaken  by 
some  of  the  federal  units  and  private  sector  companies  we  surveyed,  every  practice 
was  not  necessarily  undertaJcen  by  each  organization.  Our  review  was  not  designed  to 
determine  whether  these  practices  were  the  causes  of  the  success  that  the  units  and 
companies  were  reported  to  have  had  in  adding  Hispanics  to  their  workforces  or 
building  relationships  with  Hispanic  communities.  However,  in  providing  us  the 
information,  the  units  and  companies  were  reporting  what  they  generally  perceived  as 
positive  relationships  between  their  practices  and  their  successes  in  building 
relationships  with  Hispanic  communities  and  in  recruiting,  hiring,  and  retaining 
Hispanic  employees. 

Working  from  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Denver,  we  collected  and  analyzed  the 
information  used  in  this  letter  between  May  1995  and  September  1996.   Our  work  was 
done -in -accordance  with  generally  accepted  government  auditing  standards.   We 
obtained  comments  on  a  draft  of  this  letter  from  EEOC  and  0PM.  These  comments 
are  discussed  at  the  end  of  this  letter. 

PRACTICES  USED  TO  RECRUIT.  HIRE. 
AND  RETAIN  HISPANIC  EMPLOYEES 

As  would  be  expected,  there  were  both  similarities  and  differences  among  the  federal 
units  and  private  sector  companies  we  surveyed  as  to  what  they  said  they  did  to 
recruit,  hire,  and  retain  Hispanic  employees.   However,  from  our  analyses,  we  were 
able  to  place  the  information  they  provided  into  three  major  categories:  organizational 
environment,  relationships  with  Hispanic  communities,  and  retention  issues. 

Create  an  Organizational  Environment 
That  Promotes  a  Diverse  Workforce 

From  the  information  we  gathered,  it  appears  that  the  efforts  of  the  federal  units  and 
private  sector  companies  to  recruit  and  hire  Hispanics  were  part  of  comprehensive 
efforts  to  bring  about  diverse  workforces.  That  is,  organizations  saw  value  in  having  a 
diverse  workforce  and  created  an  environment  to  foster  the  active  recruitment  and 
hiring  of  all  ethnic  groups,  including  Hispanics.  The  organizations  reported  that  this 
environment  was  generated  and  sustained  in  at  least  two  important  ways:  senior-level 
managers  demonstrated  a  commitment  to  recruit  a  diverse  workforce  and  managers  at 
various  levels  were  held  accountable  for  achieving  that  goal.  However,  in  striving  to 
create  diverse  workforces,  several  organizations  pointed  out  that  they  sought  to 
recruit  and  hire  the  best  person  for  the  job  rather  than  promoting  diversity  without 
regard  to  workforce  quality. 
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Demonstrate  Senior-Level  Management  Commitment 

In  general,  the  federal  units  and  private  sector  companies  said  their  senior-level 
managers  were  visibly  committed  to  achieving  a  diverse  workforce.  As  explained  by 
one  of  the  organizations  we  surveyed,  success  in  achieving  a  diverse  workforce 
depends  on  many  factors;  however,  first  and  foremost  is  the  need  for  senior-level 
managers  to  understand  and  visibly  support  the  organization's  diversity  goals  and 
objectives.   Another  organization  pointed  out  that  senior-level  management  sets  the 
tone  for  ai\  organization  and  when  senior-level  management  demonstrates  a  clear 
commitment  to  workforce  diversity,  it  conveys  the  message  to  other  managers  that 
they  should  have  diversity  in  their  units.  The  organizations  we  surveyed  commonly 
said  workforce  diversity  was  a  goal  supported  throughout  their  organizations. 

Several  of  the  federal  units  and  private  sector  companies  we  contacted  specifically 
remarked  that  achieving  a  diverse  workforce  was  healthy  for  the  orgaruzatibn  as  a 
whole  and,  in  the  case  of  the  three  private  sector  companies,  was  important  for 
business  stability  and  growth.  For  example,  the  senior-level  manager  of  one  federal 
unit  said  it  made  good  management  sense  to  capitalize  on  the  demographic  changes  to 
the  nation  and  to  the  CLF.   Officials  at  one  company  said  the  company  expected  big 
payoffs  firom  workforce  diversity  because  employees  with  different  backgrounds  and 
experiences  bring  varying  viewpoints  to  the  decisiorunaking  process,  which  results  in 
better  decisioris  and  products.  Officials  of  another  company  said  changes  in  the 
nation's  demographics  and  the  need  to  compete  in  the  global  market  required  the 
company  to  employ  Hispanics  at  all  organizational  levels. 

Following  are  examples  of  how  the  federal  units'  and  private  sector  companies'  seruor- 
level  managers  provided  visible  support  to  Hispanic  employment  activities. 

-  Energy's  senior-level  management  approved  the  charter  of  its  Hispanic 
Association  and' approved  the  creatroir  of  .the  posittoii  of  Special  Assistant  for 
Hispanic  Affairs  to  the  Director,  Office  of  Economic  Impact  and  Diversity. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  established  the  "Hispanic  5-Point  Program"  to  intensify 
efforts  to  increase  Hispanic  employment  at  the  department 

-  A  senior-level  official  at  USDA,  one  of  only  a  few  department  officials  at  that 
level,  sat  on  the  USDA/Hispanic  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities  (HACU) 
Leadership  Group  to  ensure  that  the  agency's  philosophy  and  efforts  to  attract 
and  retain  Hispanics  permeated  the  department 

-  During  a  time  of  shrinking  budgets,  senior-level  managers  at  federal  units  we 
contacted  committed  staff  and  funds  for  activities  such  as  recruiting,  intern 
programs,  job  fair  participation,  speaking  engagements,  and  training. 
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-  The  senior-level  management  of  the  three  private  sector  companies  we  contacted 
signed  agreements  with  Hispanic  communities  through  HACR.  In  signing  these 
agreements,  the  companies  recognized  the  value  of  Hispanic  communities  as 
consumers  of  the  companies'  products  and/or  services.  While  not  identical,  these 
agreements  acknowledged  the  importance  of  Hispanic  commuiuties  and 
contained  policy  statements  in  support  of  those  conununities.  For  example,  one 
company  agreed  to  recruit  and  hire  Hispanics,  purchase  goods  and  services  from 
Hispanic  vendors,  use  banking  services  provided  by  Hispanic  bankers,  develop 
Hispanic  distributorships,  and  use  Hispanic  media  professionals  to  advertise  its 
products.  Another  company  agreed  to  review  at  least  annually  with  HACR  the 
progress  the  company  was  making  with  its  Hispanic  profile. 

-  "Senior-level  management  officials  at  one  company  had  been  keynote  speakers  at 
major  Hispanic  organizational  functions.   The  company  also  had  (1)  provided  the 
use  of  speech  writers  and  panel  members  for  Hispanic  events  and  resume 
training  for  Hispanics,  (2)  attended  job  fairs,  and  (3)  sponsored  Hispanic 
community  and  student  events  and  contests. 

Hold  Managers  Accountable 

for  Achieving  Workforce  Diversity 

In  addition  to  encouraging  managers  to  participate  in  diversity  and  affirmative  action 
programs,  respondents  from  the  federal  units  and  private  sector  companies  said 
managers  were  held  accountable  for  achieving  diversity  and/or  EEO  program 
objectives.  For  example,  as  part  of  the  periodic  assessment  of  managers'  overall 
performance,  their  managerial  skills  in  the  area  of  diversity  or  equal  employment  were 
evaluated.  Some  orgaiuzations  pointed  out  that  the  diversity  dimension  was  a  critical 
element  in  evaluating  managers'  performance.  According  to  an  official  at  one  of  the 
companies,  managers  would  tend  to  lose  their  focus  on  the  importance  of  diversity  if 
they  were  not  held  accountable. 

Dev^lQP  Lopg-Tgrm  Rgl^tionship? 
With  Hispanic  Communities 

We  asked  the  federal  units  and  private  sector  companies  to  identify  recruiting  and 
hiring  strategies  that  were  the  most  beneficial  for  them  in  bringing  Hispanic 
employees  into  the  organization.  The  strategies  they  reported  generally  fell  into  the 
categories  of  (1)  networking  with  Hispanic  communities,  (2)  recruiting  at  colleges  with 
sizable  Hispanic  student  bodies,  and  (3)  using  multiple  outreach  techniques  that 
targeted  Hispanic  applicants. 
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The  federal  units  and  private  ^^^^^^^^^ZT^^f^^^^'^T^  SS:Z: 

reLTtrrrre^rrand^  w^d^ee^^^^^^^ 

networked  through  Hispanic  '>'S'^^°J^J^^'^°^^^^  ^eS  and  its  most 

the  Hispanic  community. 

A    .mn^niPs  reDorted  various  ways  of  estabUshing  and  maintaining  contacts 

groups,  and  participating  in  workshops  and  job  fairs. 
.    Obtain  appucan^fede^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

°/ei:ro;:r.^'rakr:-S:;i^ 

opportunities  -^  o*™e^of  m«r^^  -^^^^^  ^^^^^  , 

vacancy  announcements  for  ^.'^^^^^^"'^  ^   ^     distributions  that  it  makes. 
Hispanic-serving  o^.f-^^^^'f  .";i<^^trto^*o  ^t^ndT^  and  conduct  on-site 
^""^'J  Ittit  r^r^o^  r  eSetet^  of  reacting  Hispanic  appUcants  by 
recruitmg  but  it  founa  anomer  euci-u  Hi=nanic  orzanizations.  A  company  said 

mailing  copies  of  vacancy  a^°""fZ'^"*?,^ J^PT^^^^hTm  C^  and  the  Uague 
it  conucts  local,  community-based  H^^=,^°"P/^*"*,^^irs   ife  company  said  it 

of  Unit^l  I^  ^°^S^i^nro™^lX«  th^-  -P^senti.. 
also  recruits  from  national  P^^^fessionai  orgaiuz^        .  ^^  ^^^ 

SetoSoluoS'  ^°r  J=  roX^ri^  other  m^agement- 
tevel  ^sitio.^.  the  company  said  it  uses  minority  search  firms. 

some  of  the  organizations  -surveyed  remark^-^^^^^^^^  I^lf^ Sfof* 

Hispanic  orgaiuzatlons  »f  *f,f  "^  ^^f  ^^^^'L'empL^^^^^^^  impoSnce  of 

said,  must  be  honest  with  organizations  and  must  maintam  a  presenc 
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in  a  business  downturn.  The  company  concluded  that  lasting  relationships  take  a  long 
time  to  nurture  and,  consequently,  employers  must  be  willing  to  invest  money  and 
persormel. 

Several  organizations  that  we  surveyed  pointed  out  that  liispanic  employees  provide 
another  means  for  reaching  the  Hispanic  community  and  obtaining  job  2^plicants.  For 
example,  one  company  said  an  Hispanic  employee  had  been  successful  in  recruiting 
Hispanic  applicants  because  she  had  developed  a  rapport  vnXh  the  Hispanic 
community.  Employee  advisory  groups  were  also  helpful  in  the  recruitment  process. 
At  one  federal  unit,  tfw  Hispsmrc  ttdvisoTy  committee  worked  with  management  to 
bring  several  changes  to  the  unit's  Hispanic  recruiting  and  hiring  efforts,  such  as 
providing  training  to  recruiters  to  improve  their  interviewing  skills.   At  one  of  the 
companies,  the  Hispanic  cmployoos  gFOup  would  sometimes  recommend  to 
management  individuals  and  organizations  that  the  group  believed  would  be  interested 
in  applying  for  or  referring  individuals  for  employment. 

Recruit  at  Colleges  With  Large  Hispanic  Populations 

The  federal  units  and  private  sector  companies  we  surveyed  often  said  they  recruit  at 
colleges  and  universities  where  there  are  large  populations  of  Hispanic  students. 
Some  organizations  chose  specific  institutions  on  the  basis  of  the  strength  of  the 
disciplines  the  institutions  offered.  For  example,  one  company  said  it  recruited  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  Texas  A  &  M,  the  University  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  University 
of  Puerto  Rico  because  these  institutions  produced  the  type  of  engineers  the  company 
needed  and  because  they  also  had  a  large  Hispanic  enrollment 

A  federal  agency,  with  special  authority,  had  a  scholarship/fellowship  grant  program 
with  an  Hispanic-serving  institution  that  provided  numerous  opportunities  for  the 
agency  to  get  to  know  some  of  the  participating  students  prior  to  their  graduation. 
Participation  in  the  grant  program  also  gave  some  of  the  students  opportunities  to 
learn  more  about  the  agency  and  its  mission. 

Employing  Hispanics  while  they  were  still  in  school  (high  school  and  college)  was 
another  approach  mentioned  frequently  by  federal  units.   This  hiring  was  done  by 
working  with  educational  instituitic«s  and  through  co-op  and  other  student 
employment  programs.  The  three  private  sector  companies  also  reported  using 
student  employment  programs.  Federal  units  reported  that  they  were  able  to  bring  in 
co-op  students  even  during  downsizing  or  a  hiring  freeze.   Federal  agencies  may  offer 
co-op  students  career  positions  without  further  competition  after  they  complete  their 
educational  requirements. 
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Focus  group  participants  and  several  organizations  that  we  surveyed  said  it  was 
important  or  beneficial  to  include  Hispanics  on  the  recruiting  team  when  visiting 
college  campuses.  This  inclusion  was  important,  according  to  one  organization,  for 
developing  rapport  with  candidates,  for  serving  as  role  models  to  students,  and  for 
demonstrating  the  success  of  Hispanics  at  th^  organization. 

Colleges  and  universities  with  large  numbers  of  Hispanic  students  are  generally 
located  in  geographic  areas  with  large  numbers  of  Hispanics.   According  to  the  1990 
Census,  the  distribution  of  the  Hispanic  population  in  the  United  States  varied  greatly. 
About  45  percent  of  the  Hispanic  population  lived  in  the  Western  region  of  the 
country,  about  30  percent  lived  in  the  South,  about  17  percent  lived  in  the  Northeast, 
and  about  8  percent  lived  in  the  Midwest 

One  of  the  private  sector  companies  that  we  surveyed,  which  was  located  in  an  area 
with  relatively  few  Hispanics,  said  it  was  concerned  about  whether  potential  Hispanic 
employees  would  be  willing  to  relocate  to  the  area.  The  company  employed  several 
strategies  to  encourage  Hispanics  to  relocate.  For  example,  the  company  used 
summer  intern  programs  to  give  college  students  an  opportunity  to  acclimate  to  the 
company  and  its  location.   It  also  encouraged  current  Hispanic  employees  to  be 
mentors  to  new  Hispanic  hires  and  to  connect  with  Hispanic  employee  groups. 
Finally,  the  company  emphasized  the  similarities  in  lifestyles  between  the  students' 
geographic  area  and  the  company's  location. 

Use  Multiple  Outreach  Techniques 

Federal  units  and  private  sector  companies  included  in  this  study  said  they  used 
multiple  efforts  to  reach  Hispanic  ^plicants.  In  addition  to  networking  with  Hispanic 
groups  and  recruiting  at  educational  institutions  with  large  Hispanic  enrollments,  units 
and  companies  reported  advertising  on  radio  and  television  and  in  newspapers,  trade 
magazines,  or  publications  tiiat  tai^t  minoritres  and  women.  The  units  and 
companies  also  participated  in  job  fairs,  conferences,  and  other  special  events  that 
attracted  Hispanics. 

Ensure  Effective  Retention  Practices 
for  Hispanics 

Retention  of  Hispanic  employees  was  not  identified  as  a  problem  by  the  federal  units 
and  private  sector  companies  we  surveyed.   In  fact,  many  made  the  point  that 
retention  rates  for  Hispanic  and  non-Hispanic  employees  were  similar.  A  few 
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organizations  said  that  the  turnover  rate  for  Hispanic  employees  was  lower  than  the 
rate  for  non-Hispanic  employees.^" 

Only  a  few  organizations  said  that  they  instituted  formal  programs  to  encourage  good 
retention  rates  for  Hispanics.  An  Army  Hispanic  Employment  Program  committee 
participated  in  an  Hispaiuc  Employment  Resource  Conference  that  was  geared  toward 
agency  managers  and  supervisors  and  EEO  and  personnel  office  staff  on  topics  such 
as  career  development    Several  other  organizations  said  that,  while  they  had  no 
formal  program  specifically  for  retaining  Hispanics,  their  employee  developmental  and 
educational  j)rograms  were  available  to  all  employees,  which  helped  to  promote  the 
retention  of  Hispanics  and  all  other  employees. 

Several  organizations  provided  factors  that  were  viewed  as  having  had  the  most 
positive  influence  on  Hispanic  employees'  accepting  employment  and  staying  with  the 
organizations.  Although  each  factor  was  not  uruformly  cited,  they  included  pay  level, 
employee  benefits  and  incentives  (such  as  retirement  benefits  and  educational 
opportunities),  job  security,  the  opportunity  for  advancement,  the  opportunity  to  do 
interesting  and  challenging  work,  acceptance  of  Hispanics  in  the  workplace  and  in  the 
commuiuty,  and  the  opportunity  to  work  in  locations  that  have  Hispanic  communities. 

Among  the  reasons  cited  by  organizations  for  Hispanics'  leaving  were  the  following: 
(1)  dissatisfaction  with  promotional  opportunities,  (2)  dissatisfaction  with  work 
assignments,  (3)  the  belief  that  they  were  not  supported  by  the  organization,  and  (4) 
the  belief  that  the  organization  had  not  delivered  on  the  promises  it  had  made. 
Regarding  promotional  opportunities,  some  participants  of  the  focus  groups  we  held 
said  there  was  still  room  for  more  improvement  in  increasing  Hispanic  representation 
in  the  managerial  ranks. 

According  to  three  federal  units,  the  pay  level  of  federal  employment  is  sometimes  a 
barrier  in  attracting  Hispanic  employees.   Highly  qualified  Hispanic  employees  are 
sought  by  both  the  federal  and  private  sectors.  However,  the  three  federal  uiuts  said 
that  when  private  sector  salaries  are  higher  than  federal  salaries,  agencies  find  it  more 
difficult  to  hire  and  retain  Hispanic  employees. 


''One  unit  reported  that  the  turnover  rate  for  Hispanic  employees  was  higher  than  for 
non-Hispanic  employees.  The  unit  explained  that  its  Hispanic  employees  were 
concentrated  in  two  geographic  locations  and  were  affected  by  downsizing,  base 
closures,  and  activity  realignments  at  those  locations.  Still,  overall  Hispanic 
representation  in  the  unit  remained  above  the  Hispanic  representation  level  of  the 
1990  CLF. 
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As  the  federal  government  streamlines  its  workforce,  agencies  have  been  faced  with 
other  challenges  in  hiring  and  retaining  Hispanic  employees.   For  example,  many  of 
the  federal  units  reported  finding  it  more  difficult  to  recruit  and  hire  Hispanics 
because  there  were  constraints  on  new  hiring.  The  federal  units  also  cited  the 
challenge  of  ensuring  that  the  representation  of  women  and  minorities,  including 
Hispanics,  is  not  disparately  affected  by  federal  downsizing.   Reductions-in-force, 
which  result  in  employees'  being  involuntarily  terminated,  can  adversely  affect  women 
and  minority  employees  since  such  employees  maybe  disproportionately  ranked  lower 
than  white  males  in  the  standard  retention  factors,  which  include  length  of  service  and 
veterans'  preference. 

In  response  to  the  challenge  of  ensuring  that  the  representation  of  women  and 
minorities  in  the  workforce  is  not  disproportionately  affected  by  downsizing,  some  of 
the  federal  units  reported  that  they  had  or  were  implementing  various  strategies  to 
address  this  issue.   Some  of  these  strategies  involve  offering  employees  retraining 
programs  and  fiinancial  incentives  to  voluntarily  retire  or  separate  from  employment 
As  we  reported  in  August  1996,*^  the  demographic  profile  of  buyout  recipients-those 
who  received  financial  incentives  to  retire  or  separate  from  federal  employment-is 
one  reason  why  the  persormel  reductions  that  have  taken  place  over  the  past  few 
years  were  carried  out  without  disproportionately  affecting  the  employment  of  women 
and  minorities.   We  reported  that  of  the  nearly  83,000  employees  goverrunentwide  who 
accepted  buyouts  from  fiscal  year  1993  through  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1995,  52 
percent  were  white  males. 

AGENCY  COMMENTS 

Because  EEOC  is  responsible  for  guiding  and  monitoring  the  government's  EEO 
efforts,  we  asked  the  EEOC  Chairman  or  his  representative  to  comment  on  a  draft  of 
this  letter.  Also,  because  of  OPM's  responsibilities  for  the  Federal  Elqual  OppoituiLily 
Recruitment  Program,  we  asked  the  OPM  Director  or  his  representative  to  comment 
on  the  draft  letter. 

The  Inspector  General  of  EEOC  responded  that  EEOCJiadiio  substantive  comments. 
The  Director  of  OPM  reviewed  the  letter  and  supported  our  findings.  In  addition, 
OPM  brought  to  our  attention  that  it  had  initiated  the  first  Memorandum  of 
Understanding  (MOU)  between  a  federal  unit  and  the  Hispanic  community.  According 
to  OPM,  since  that  time,  more  than  10  federal  departments  and  agencies  have  signed 
individual  MOUs  with  Hispanic  orgaruzatior\s.   OPM  is  currently  exploring  ways  to 
improve  Hispanic  representation  at  the  Senior  Executive  Service  level.   OPM  also 


^•^Federal  Downsizing:    Better  Workforce  and  Strategic  Planning  Could  Have  Made 
Buyouts  More  Effective   (GAO/GGD-96-62,  Aug.  26,  1996). 
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noted  that  it  has  streamlined  the  student  employment  program  to  give  agencies  more 
flexibility  in  using  the  program  as  a  tool  to  bring  minorities  and  women  into  the 
federal  government. 


As  agreed  with  your  office,  unless  you  publicly  announce  this  letter's  contents  earlier, 
we  plan  no  further  distribution  of  it  until  30  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter.   We  will 
then  send  copies  to  the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  and  the  Subcommittee  on  International  Security. 
Proliferation,  and  Federal  Services;  the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Reform  and  Oversight  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service;  the  Chairman,  EEOC;  the  Director,  0PM;  the  heads  and  personnel 
directors  of  federal  departments  and  agencies,  including  those  we  surveyed  for  this 
letter,  and  other  interested  parties.   We  also  will  make  copies  available  to  others  on 
request 

The  major  contributors  to  this  review  were  Xavier  Richardson,  Assistant  Director; 
Helen  D.  Branch,  Senior  Evaluator;  Rudolfo  G.  Payan,  Evaluator;  and  Terry  J.  Hanford, 
Senior  Evaluator.   If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  letter,  please  call  me  on  (202) 
512-9039. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Michael  Brostek 
Associate  Director 
Federal  Management  and 
Workforce  Issues 


Enclosure 
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FEDERAL  UNITS  THAT  PARTICIPATED  IN  GAP'S  SURVEY 
ON  HISPANIC  EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES 


Department  nf  Agriculture 

Animal  and  Plant  Health  Inspection  Service 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  Materiel  Command 

Air  Education  and  Training  Command 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Air  Intelligence  Agency 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy 

Air  Force  Civilian  Personnel  Management  Center 

Department  of  the  Armv 

United  States  Military  Entrance  Processing  Command 

United  States  Army  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 

Uruted  States  Army,  Pacific  Processing  Command 

Personnel  and  Employment  Washington  Service 

United  States  Military  Academy 

United  States  Total  Army  Personnel  Command 

United  States  Army  Tank  Automotive  and  Armaments  Command 

United  States  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command  -  Processing  Command 

United  States  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command  -  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 

United  States  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command  -  White  Sands  Missile  Range 

Army  Materiel  Command  -  Corpus  Christi  Army  Depot 

Army  Materiel  Cpmmand  -  Sierra  Army  Depot 

Army  Materiel  Command  -  Anniston  Army  Depot 

Army  Materiel  Command  -  Tooele  Army  Depot 

Department  of  Energy 

Department^^ide 
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Department  of  the  Navy 

Space  and  Naval  Warfare  Systems  Command 

Commander  Naval  Air  Force,  United  States  Pacific  Fleet 

Naval  Education  and  Training  Command 

Military  Sealift  Command 

Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 

NASA  Headquarters 

Ames  Research  Center 

Dryden  Flight  Research  Center 

Goddard  Space  Flight  Center 

Johnson  Space  Center 

John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center 

Langley  Research  Center 

Lewis  Research  Center 

George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center 

John  C.  Stennis  Space  Center 


(966623) 
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Ordering  Infomiation 

The  first  copy  of  each  GAO  report  and  testimony  is  free. 
Additional  copies  are  12  each.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  the 
following  address,  accompanied  by  a  check  or  money  order 
made  out  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  when 
necessary.  VISA  and  MasterCard  credit  cards  are  accepted,  also. 
Orders  for  100  or  more  copies  to  be  mailed  to  a  single  address 
are  discounted  25  percent. 

Orders  by  mail: 

VJS.  General  Accounting  Office 

P.O.  Box  6015 

Gaithersburg,  MD  20884-6015 

or  visit: 

Room  1100 

700  4th  St.  NW  (comer  of  4th  and  G  Sts.  NW) 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
Washington,  DC 

Orders  may  also  be  placed  by  calling  (202)  512-6000 

or  by  using  fax  number  (301)  258-4066,  or  TDD  (301)  413-0006. 

Each  day,  GAO  issues  a  list  of  newly  available  reports  and 
testimony.  To  receive  facsimile  copies  of  the  daily  list  or  any 
list  fh>m  the  past  30  days,  please  call  (202)  512-6000  using  a 
touchtone  phone.  A  recorded  menu  will  provide  information  on 
how  to  obtain  these  lists. 

For  information  on  how  to  access  GAO  reports  on  the  INTERNET, 
send  an  e-mail  message  with  "info"  in  the  body  to: 

info^www.gao.gov 

or  visit  GAO*s  World  Wide  Web  Home  Page  at: 

http://www.gao.gov 
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TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

ON 

"BEST  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY 

POLICIES,  PROGRAMS,  AND  PRACTICES  IN 

THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR" 

(EEOC) 


U.S.  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION 

TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

on 

"BEST"  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  POLICIES, 

PROGRAMS,  AND  PRACTICES  IN  THE  PIUVATE  SECTOR 

(SELECTED  SECTIONS) 


U.  S.  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  COMMISSION 

TASK  FORCE  REPORT 

on 

^'BEST'  EQUAL  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITY  POLICIES,  PROGRAMS,  AND 

PRACTICES  IN  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

Commissioner  Reginald  E.  Jones  was  appointed  by  Chairman  Gilbert  F.  Casellas  to  head  the  Task 
Force  to  study  "best"  equal  employment  opportunity  policies,  programs,  and  practices  of  private 
sector  employers.  While  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  (Commission  or 
EEOC)  is  the  enforcement  agency  responsible  for  compliance  with  its  statutory  mandates,  the 
Commission  has  an  important  role  in  facilitating  voluntary  compliance  through  education, 
training,  outreach,  and  policy  guidance.  Indeed,  the  primary  goal  of  the  Task  Force  is  to  facilitate 
voluntary  compliance  in  its  examination  of  business  policies,  programs,  and  practices  that  will  be 
useful  to  employers  in  structuring  systems  and  policies  that  are  consistent  with  their  business 
priorities  as  well  as  with  their  equal  employment  opportunity  (EEO)  obligations  and  diversity 
objectives.  The  Task  Force  also  has  presented  employers  with  the  opportunity  to  showcase  those 
policies,  programs,  and  practices  of  which  they  are  particularly  proud. 

Accordingly,  the  Task  Force  set  out  to  look  at  noteworthy  business  practices  by  which  employers 
are  complying  with  their  EEO  obligations  and  diversity  objectives,  especially  practices  thought  of 
as  creative  or  innovative.  The  Task  Force  also  set  out  to  catalogue  its  findings  in  such  a  way  that 
they  will  be  useful  to  employers,  especially  smaller  and  medium-sized  employers  that  are  less 
likely  to  employ  professional  personnel  and  legal  staffs.  Additionally,  ideas  were  solicited  about 
how  the  Commission  could  better  assist  entities  in  developing  best  policies,  programs,  and 
practices.  The  Task  Force  thus  examined  what  statutory,  regulatory,  policy  or  operational 
changes  by  the  Commission  may  better  facilitate  the  development  of  best  policies,  programs,  and 
practices. 

The  Task  Force  divided  its  study  of  policies,  programs,  and  practices  into  six  major  groupings:  (1) 
recruitment  and  hiring;  (2)  promotion  and  career  advancement;  (3)  terms  and  conditions; 
(4)  termination  and  downsizing;  (5)  alternative  dispute  resolution;  and  (6)  other.  The  focus 
of  "recruitment  and  hiring"  is  on  aJBBrmative  recruitment  programs  designed  to  create  a  diverse 
workforce,  such  as  internships,  recruitment  strategies,  and  education  and  training  programs  used 
for  hiring.  The  focus  of  "promotion  and  career  advancement"  is  on  programs  that  have  eliminated 
barriers  to  the  advancement  of  women,  people  fi^om  diverse  ethnic  and  racial  groups,  persons  with 
disabilities,  and  older  woricers  (those  forty  or  older).  Such  programs  as  mentoring,  education  and 
training  for  purposes  of  promotion,  and  career  enhancement  initiatives  were  considered  in  this 
group.  The  focus  of  "terms  and  conditions"  is  on  disability  and  religious  accommodation 
programs,  and  on  sexual  harassment,  pay  equity,  insurance,  employee  benefits,  and  work-life  and 
family-fiiendly  policies  and  practices.  The  focus  of  the  section  on  "termination  and  downsizing"  is 
on  such  areas  as  retraining  and  placement  programs  for  employees  displaced  by  downsizing 
programs,  nondiscriminatory  early  retirement  programs,  and  insurance.  "Alternative  dispute 
resolution"  focuses  on  early  resolution  of  employment  discrimination  complaints  and  voluntary 
and  efifective  alternative  dispute  resolution  programs.  The  "other"  category  embraces  any  other 


policies,  programs,  or  practices  not  readily  identifiable  in  the  previous  five  groups  or  where  there 
was  an  overlap  between  or  among  groups. 

Since  management  commitment  and  accountability  are  driving  forces  behind  a  company's  EEO 
policies,  programs,  and  practices,  it  was  decided  to  devote  a  part  of  the  discussion  in  the  report  to 
this  factor  as  well,  thus  creating  a  seventh  grouping  of  "management  commitment  and 
accountability."  In  terms  of  commitment,  the  Task  Force  looked  at  what  management  was  saying 
and  doing.  In  terms  of  accountability,  the  Task  Force  looked  at  tools  such  as  performance 
appraisals,  compensation  incentives,  and  other  evaluation  measures  to  reflect  a  manager's  ability 
to  set  high  standards  and  demonstrate  progress. 

The  Task  Force  also  decided  to  discuss  a  group  of  companies  that  have  EEO  programs  that  are 
particularly  noteworthy  from  a  comprehensive  perspective.  These  companies  addressed  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  elements  delineated  above  and  deserve  comprehensive  recognition  for  their 
programs.  The  Task  Force,  in  addition,  recognized  various  partnerships,  involving  companies  and 
the  facilitation  of  employment  opportunities  with  other  organizations  and/or  individuals. 

The  Task  Force  developed  criteria  setting  forth  what  a  "best  practice"  is  and  does,  which  will  be 
discussed,  infra.  The  best  practices  selected  were  generally  viewed  in  terms  of  those  criteria.  The 
Task  Force  also  focused  on  those  submissions  that  were  more  detailed  in  terms  of  the  description 
of  the  practice  and  how  it  worked,  and  that  persuasively  explained  why  the  practice  was  of  a 
noteworthy  nature.  Furthermore,  the  Task  Force  favored  those  practices  that  were  presented  with 
supporting  data  as  to  their  effectiveness. 


SECTION  I:  WHAT  IS  A  "BEST"  PRACTICE? 


The  Task  Force  considered  a  number  of  factors  in  addressing  the  concept  of  what  is  a  "best" 
practice: 

•  A  "best"  practice  complies  with  the  law. 

•  A  "best"  practice  promotes  equal  employment  opportunity  and  addresses  one  or  more  barriers 
that  adversely  affect  equal  employment  opportunity. 

•  A  "best"  practice  manifests  management  commitment  and  accountability. 

•  A  "best"  practice  ensures  management  and  employee  communication, 

•  A  "best"  practice  produces  noteworthy  results. 

•  A  "best"  practice  does  not  cause  or  result  in  unfairness. 

The  Task  Force  recognizes  that  these  factors  can  be  interrelated.  Thus,  for  example,  compliance 
with  the  laws  will  often  promote  equal  employment  opportunity  and  address  one  or  more  barriers 
that  adversely  affect  EEO.  In  order  to  promote  equal  employment  opportunity  and  address 
barriers  to  EEO,  strong  management  commitment  is  necessary.  Management  commitment  must 
be  evidenced,  in  part,  by  communication  with  employees.  Management  accountability  is  an 
indicia  of  management  commitment  and  is  necessary  for  a  practice  to  be  implemented  and 
monitored.  The  law  is  based  on  fairness.  In  order  to  produce  results,  all  of  the  above  factors  are 
going  to  be  involved  in  some  way. 

A.  A  "best"  practice  complies  with  the  law. 

The  Commission  enforces  five  statutes  that  prohibit  job  discrimination  by  private  sector 
employers:  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (Title  VU),  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  of  1967  (ADEA),  the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act  of  1990  (ADA),  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963  (EPA),  and  certain  sections  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1991  that  amended 
provisions  of  Title  VII,  the  ADEA  and  the  ADA. 

Title  VII  prohibits  employment  discrimination  based  upon  race,  color,  sex,  religion,  or  national 
origin;  the  ADEA  prohibits  employment  discrimination  against  persons  forty  years  of  age  and 
older;  and  the  ADA  prohibits  employment  discrimination  based  on  disability.  Employers  are 
prohibited  from  discriminating  in  the  hiring;  promotion;  discharge;  compensation;  terms, 
conditions  and  privileges  of  employment;  and  in  the  classifying,  limiting  or  segregating  of 
individuals  for  employment  Employers  are  also  prohibited  from  printing  or  publishing 
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discriminatory  advertisements,  and  from  retaliating  against  any  individual  for  opposing  a 
discriminatory  practice,  filing  a  charge,  or  participating  in  the  EEO  process.  In  addition.  Title  VII 
and  the  ADA  explicitly  prohibit  discrimination  by  joint  labor-management  committees  in  the 
admission  or  employment  of  individuals  in  any  program  established  to  provide  apprenticeship  or 
other  training. 

The  ADA  protects  qualified  individuals  with  disabilities.  A  qualified  individual  with  a  disability 
is  a  person  who  satisfies  the  requisite  skill,  experience,  education  and  other  job-related 
requirements  of  the  employment  position  such  individual  holds  or  desires,  and  who,  with  or 
without  reasonable  accommodation,  can  perform  the  essential  fimctions  of  the  position.  The 

ADA  also  prohibits  ~ 

•  participating  in  a  contractual  or  other  arrangement  or  relationship  (such  as  with  training 
organizations  or  employment  agencies)  that  has  the  effect  of  subjecting  a  covered  entity's 
applicants  or  employees  to  prohibited  discrimination; 

•  discriminating  against  a  qualified  individual  because  of  his/her  relationship  or  association 
with  an  individual  with  a  disability;  and 

•  asking  disability-related  questions  or  conducting  medical  examinations  until  after  making  a 
conditional  job  offer  to  the  applicant. 

The  EPA  prohibits  sex  discrimination  in  the  payment  of  wages  (including  fiinge  benefits)  to  men 
and  women  performing  substantially  equal  work  under  similar  working  conditions  in  the  same 
establishment. 

As  indicated,  a  "best"  practice  should  comport  with  the  requirements  of  the  law.  While  this 
certainly  is  a  necessary  condition,  it  is  not  a  sufficient  one.  For  example,  the  Task  Force 
recognizes  that  certain  courts  have  found  that  employer-imposed,  pre-dispute,  mandatory, 
binding  arbitration  complies  with  the  law.  The  Commission,  however,  has  taken  the  position  that 
such  systems  are  inappropriate  and  unlawful  to  the  extent  that  they  deny  charging  parties  access 
to  the  statutorily  prescribed  avenues  of  reUef  (both  administrative  and  judicial).  Accordingly,  as  a 
Task  Force  of  the  Commission,  we  viewed  the  issue  of  best  practices  fix)m  the  Commission's 
perspective,  and  regarded  Commission  policy  and  interpretative  guidance  as  a  threshold 
benchmark.  Furthermore,  we  suggest  that  mere  compliance  with  the  law  is  not  especially 
noteworthy  since  all  employers  must  meet  that  standard.  In  other  words,  a  "best"  practice  is  not 
accomplished  by  minimal  compliance  with  the  law. 


B.  A  "best"  practice  promotes  equal  employment  opportunity  and 
addresses  one  or  more  barriers  that  adversely  affect  equal 
employment  opportunity. 

We  will  first  discuss  those  barriers  that  affect  equal  employment  opportunity  in  a  general 
manner,  as  distinguished  from  barriers  that  are  specific  to  the  particular  type  of  employment 
action.  The  general  barriers  also  tend  to  be  socially  counterproductive,  while  the  specific  barriers 
are  more  indigenous  to  the  employer.  Finally,  the  barriers,  general  or  specific,  can  serve  to 
discriminate  against  minorities,  women,  persons  with  disabilities,  and  older  workers  and 
accordingly  serve  to  deny  them  equal  employment  opportunity.  We  do  not  attempt  to  delineate  a 
comprehensive  list  of  these  barriers.  Rather,  what  follows  is  for  illustrative  purposes. 

1.  General  Barriers  that  Inhibit  Equal  Employment  Opportunity. 

a.  The  "Like  Me"  Syndrome 

It  is  an  axiom  of  human  nature  that  people  often  like  to  associate  with  other  people  who  are  like 
themselves.  This  enhances  a  comfort  level  in  working  relationships.  Such  "like  me"  bias  may  be 
conscious  or  unconscious.  Nevertheless,  the  "like  me"  syndrome  can  lead  to  a  tendency  to 
employ  and  work  with  people  like  oneself  in  terms  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  religion, 
age,  and  disability.  Thus,  it  can  lead  to  a  bias  and  an  unwillingness  to  employ  people  unlike 
oneself  For  example,  women  have  justifiably  complained  that  the  old  boy  network,  with 
business  deals  and  decisions  being  made,  and  professional  relationships  and  alliances  being 
formed  in  conjunction  with  male  bonding  activities,  creates  a  glass  ceiling  limiting  the 
advancement  of  women.  Perceived  cultural  differences  and  ethnocentrism  can  also  feed  on  the 
"like  me"  syndrome  and  may  result  in  the  denial  of  equal  employment  opportunities. 

The  "like  me"  syndrome  can  also  influence  an  employer's  assessment  on  the  norms  of 
performance.  Thus,  there  may  be  the  perception  that  someone  "different"  is  less  able  to  do  the 
job  and  that  someone  "like  me"  is  more  able  to  do  the  job.  This  can  further  adversely  affect  equal 
employment  opportunity  for  minorities,  women,  persons  with  disabilities,  and  older  workers. 

b.  Stereotypes 

People  may  have  stereotypes  of  other  individuals  based  on  their  race,  color,  religion,  national 
origin,  sex,  disabihty,  and  age.  Many  times  these  stereotypes  are  negative  and  erroneous,  and 
thus  adversely  affect  the  targeted  employees.  Such  stereotypes  can  breed  subtle  racism,  sexism, 
prejudice,  and  discomfort  Stereotypes  must  be  addressed  in  the  EEO  context  because  they  may 
be  used  as  "factual"  bases  for  employment  decisions. 

On  the  other  hand,  people  may  have  stereotypes  of  what  makes  a  good  employee  or  successful 
executive  (e.g.,  that  young  white  males  generally  are  positive  role  models  of  excellent  employees 
or  of  good  citizens,  while  African  American  males  are  not;  or  that  Asian  Americans  are  "model 


minorities,"  but  not  fully  accepted  "Americans;"  or  that  women  are  too  soft,  caring,  or  concemed 
about  human  relations  to  be  strong,  decisive  managers,  etc.).  Such  stereotypes,  especially  if  they 
are  the  underiying  beliefs  and  attitudes  that  form  the  bases  of  employment  decisions,  can  also 
adversely  affect  other  individuals  w^o  are  members  or  non-members  of  any  of  the  numerous 
diverse  groups  in  our  society  or  in  the  worlq)lace. 

c.  Prejudice 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  may  be  instances  of  outright  bigotry  on  the  part  of  an  employer  or 
its  management  for  or  against  a  targeted  group.  Hopefully,  thirty  years  after  the  enactment  of 
Title  VII,  such  cases  of  outright  prejudice  in  the  area  of  equal  employment  opportunity  should  be 
rare.  But  experience  tells  us  that  this  most  basic  type  of  discrimination  still  exists. 

d.  Perception  of  Loss  by  Persons  Threatened  by  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Practices 

For  example,  as  the  workplace  becomes  more  diverse,  and  sj>ecial  voluntary  efforts  are  made  by 
companies  to  recruit  and  hire  from  all  groups,  based  on  selection  standards  of  hiring  or 
promoting  the  best  qualified  individual  for  the  position,  some  white  males,  or  any  other  groups 
who  traditionally  have  been  the  predominant  employees  of  a  particular  workforce  or  occupation, 
may  grow  anxious  and  view  themselves  as  losing  employment  control  and  opportunity.  As  they 
perceive  a  direct  threat  to  their  own  equal  employment  opp>ortunities,  they  may  feel  that  they 
need  to  overzealously  protect  their  own  prospects,  by  impeding  the  prospects  of  others. 

e.  Ignorance 

Employers,  especially  smaller  entities,  may  just  not  be  well-versed  in  the  requirements  of  equal 
employment  opportunity.  Acts  of  discrimination  committed  in  this  context  may  be  the  result  of 
ignorance.  Employers  may  not  know  how  the  law  applies  because  they  have  received  poor  or 
inaccurate  advice.  Even  the  largest  employers  may  have  managers  wiio  are  not  well-versed  in  the 
EEO  laws.  To  a  large  degree,  stereotyping  feeds  on  ignorance,  but  the  repercussions  of  ignorance 
go  much  farther  than  stereotyping. 

f.  Other  Barriers 

Of  course,  there  are  other  barriers  to  equal  employment  opportunity.  Lack  of  education  is 
perhaps  the  most  significant.  Without  education,  most  employment  opportunities  are  foreclosed. 
Indeed,  for  most  higher  paying  employment  opportunities,  higher  education  is  a  prerequisite. 

2.  More  Specific  Barriers 

There  are  many  specific  barriers  to  equal  employment  opportunity.  These  barriers  tend  to  be 
indigenous  to  the  employer's  operations,  rather  than  societal  or  culturally  based.  The  general 


barriers,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  be  external  to  the  employer,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  societal 
or  culturally  based.  Since  there  are  so  many  possible  specific  barriers  to  equal  employment 
opportunity,  we  decided  to  briefly  list  only  a  sampling  of  these  barriers  for  each  grouping. 

a.  Barriers  to  Recruitment  and  Hiring 

•  Not  knowing  where  to  recruit 

•  Failing  to  advertise  widely. 

•  Recruitment  practices  that  overlook  or  fail  to  seek  all  qualified  individuals. 

•  Reliance  on  informal  networks  of  recruitment  or  word-of-mouth. 

•  Failing  to  provide  reasonable  accommodation  to  qualified  individuals  with  disabilities. 

•  No  formal  systems  for  recruitment. 

•  Limited  pool  of  targeted  groups  of  persons  with  required  qualifications. 

b.  Barriers  to  Advancement  and  Promotion 

•  Lack  of  employee  access  to  mentoring. 

•  Deficient  performance  evaluation  and  promotion  processes. 

•  Lack  of  management  training. 

•  Lack  of  opportunities  for  career  development  and  rotational  job  assignments. 

•  Failing  to  provide  reasonable  accommodation  to  qualified  individuals  with  disabilities. 

•  Poor  career  plaiming  and  development. 

•  Little  or  no  access  to  informal  networks  of  communication. 

•  Inability  to  get  feedback. 

•  Dififerent  standards  of  performance,  disparate  treatment. 

•  Lack  of  career  counseling  and  exclusion  fi"om  career  ladders. 

•  Lack  of  equal  access  to  assignments  that  provide  key  career  experiences. 


•  Lack  of  equal  access  to  assignments  that  provide  visibility  and  interaction  with  senior 
managers. 

•  EEO  directors  not  included  in  recruitment  process  for  higher  levels. 

•  Limited  pool  of  targeted  group  of  persons  with  required  qualifications. 

•  Failure  to  post/advertise  promotional  opportunities. 

c.  Barriers  in  Terms  and  Conditions 

•  Unsupportive  work  environment. 

•  Unequal  pay. 

•  Counterproductive  behavior  and  harassment  in  the  workplace. 

•  Employer  policies  that  are  not  family  fiiendly. 

•  Inflexible  hours  and  working  conditions. 

•  Failing  to  provide  reasonable  accommodation  to  qualified  individuals  with  disabilities. 

•  Failure  to  accommodate  religious  needs. 

d.  Barriers  in  Termination  and  Downsizing 

•  Unfairness  of  standards  used  in  making  decisions. 

•  Differences  in  benefits  given. 

•  Inadequate  planning. 

•  Failing  to  provide  reasonable  accommodation  to  qualified  individuals  with  disabilities  in 
terms  of  denials  of  reassignments  and  targets  for  termination. 

•  Lack  of  adequate  incentives  to  encourage  voluntary  separations. 

•  Lack  of  communication  between  employers  and  employees. 

•  Failure  to  provide  counseling,  job  placement  assistance,  and  training. 


e.  Barriers  in  Alternative  Dispute  Resolution 

•  No  formal  mechanisms  for  ADR. 

•  Unfairness  of  procedures. 

•  Not  voluntary. 

C.  A  "best**  practice  manifests  management  commitment  and 
accountability. 

Management  must  have  a  positive  and  unequivocal  commitment  to  equal  employment 
opportunity.  Without  commitment  from  top-level  management  to  front-line  supervisors,  nothing 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  done.  Management  commitment  must  be  a  driving  force. 
This  commitment  may  be  evidenced,  in  part,  by  management  directives,  mandating  equal 
employment  opportunity  policies.  Management  should  communicate  throughout  the  organization 
that  it  is  committed  to  equal  employment  opportunity  and  will  not  tolerate  unlawful 
discrimination  in  any  form.  EEO  should  be  integrated  into  all  aspects  of  an  employer's  policies 
and  practices,  including  the  identification  of  those  aspects  of  the  organization's  culture  and 
environment  that  are  barriers  to  equal  employment  opportunity. 

This  commitment  must,  however,  also  include  the  will  to  act  as  required  and  as  appropriate, 
especially  in  addressing  the  barriers  to  equal  employment  opportunity  specific  to  the 
organization's  culture  and  work  environment.  Management  must  also  monitor  the  results  of  its 
efforts  and  decisions.  Management  should  support  interested  advisory  and  support  groups. 
Management  should  also  provide  employee  groups  with  access  to  high-level  management. 
Without  accountability,  there  is  a  lack  of  responsibility.  Accountability  goes  hand-in-hand  with 
commitment. 

D.  A  "best"  practice  ensures  management  and  employee 
communication. 

Management  should  participate  and  interact  with  employees  and  employee  groups.  It  should 
encourage  ongoing  discussions  about  diversity  issues.  Communication  should  be  encouraged 
from  the  "top-down"  and  "bottom-up",  including  CEO  speeches  to  employees  and  letters  from 
employees  to  management.  Information  about  equal  employment  policies,  programs,  and 
practices  should  be  distributed  to  all  employees,  informing  everyone  of  management's  positions 
on  the  various  aspects  of  equal  employment  opportunity.  Employers  should  continually 
communicate  career  opportunities  to  all  employees,  including  competencies,  skills,  and  abilities 
required.  With  communication,  management  and  employees  are  able  to  understand  equal 
employment  opportunity  programs  and  their  goals,  ascertain  to  whsX  extent  the  goals  are  being 
met,  and  work  together  to  make  programs  better. 


E.  A  "best"  practice  does  not  cause  or  result  in  unfairness. 

The  issue  of  fairness  most  often  comes  into  play  when  considering  affirmative  action  programs. 
The  Commission  supports  affirmative  action  programs  that  are  consistent  with  the  law.  The 
Commission  views  such  programs  as  a  limited,  but  important,  tool  in  the  fight  to  eradicate 
discrimination.  An  employer  can  adopt  a  voluntary  affirmative  action  plan  if  it  identifies  a 
manifest  imbalance  in  traditionally  segregated  job  categories.  A  voluntary  affirmative  action  plan 
cannot  unnecessarily  trammel  the  rights  of  non-targeted  groups,  usually  non-minorities  or  men. 
The  plan  must  be  designed  to  break  down  patterns  of  segregation  and  to  open  employment 
opportunities  for  the  targeted  groups,  usually  minorities,  women,  or  persons  with  disabilities  in 
jobs  fi-om  which  they  have  traditionally  been  barred.  For  example,  such  a  plan  cannot  require  the 
discharge  of  non-targeted  employees  and  their  replacement  with  targeted  employees,  nor  can  it 
create  an  absolute  bar  to  the  advancement  of  non-targeted  employees.  Applicable  law  also 
requires  that  an  individual  who  benefits  fi-om  affirmative  action  must  be  qualified  for  the  job  at 
issue,  although  that  individual  need  not  be  the  most  qualified  individual. 

Affirmative  action,  when  properly  designed  and  implemented,  does  not  allow  for  the  use  of 
quotas  -  the  inflexible  reliance  solely  on  numbers  that  ignore  qualifications.  A  voluntary 
affirmative  action  plan  must  be  temporary  and  flexible,  and  it  cannot  be  used  to  maintain  a 
balanced  workforce.  A  voluntary  plan  should  be  regularly  reviewed  to  ensure  that  goals  and 
timetables  are  justified  and  flexible  and  that  the  rights  of  non-targeted  groups  are  not  unduly 
burdened. 

F.  A  "best"  practice  produces  noteworthy  results. 

A  practice  may  look  great  on  paper,  but  without  implementation  and  results,  its  value  is  subject 
to  conjecture  and  in  any  event,  unrealized.  Simply  put,  actions  speak  louder  than  words.  With 
implementation  and  evaluation,  one  can  see  what  has  worked  and  how  well  it  has  worked.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  results  are  relevant  in  assessing  wiiether  a  practice  may  be  deserving  of 
commendation  or  imitation.  Significant  and  impressive  results  of  practices  to  enhance  equal 
employment  opportunity  give  greater  credence  to  those  practices. 

G.  Other  Considerations 

The  Task  Force  also  looked  at  the  innovative  aspects  of  the  practices  submitted  for  consideration. 
However,  innovation  was  not  necessarily  a  prerequisite  to  being  a  "best"  practice.  Rather,  the 
paramount  consideration  was  the  evidence  that  the  practice  worked  well  within  the  context  of  the 
criteria  just  discussed.  Finally,  the  Task  Force  also  checked  to  ensure  that  there  were  no 
indications,  based  on  Commission  compliance  reviews,  of  substantial  noncompliance  by  the 
employer  with  any  civil  rights  laws  under  the  Commission's  jurisdiction. 


SECTION  III  "BEST"  PRACTICE  FINDINGS 
A.  "Best"  Practice  Ideas  Applicable  to  All  Equal  Employment  Areas 

Ultimately,  the  most  successful  companies  have  figured  out  that  it  makes  best  economic  sense  to 
draw  talent  and  ideas  from  all  segments  of  the  population.  For  these  companies,  pursuing 
diversity  and  equal  employment  opportunity  is  just  as  integral  a  business  concept  as  increasing 
market  share  or  maximizing  profits.  In  this  way,  diversity  and  EEO  become  not  just  programs, 
nor  even  separate  departments,  but  rather  a  way  of  life. 

However,  it  is  not  easy  for  employers  to  comply  with  their  obligations  under  our  civil  rights  and 
EEO  laws.  This  is  complex  terrain.  The  EEOC  itself  enforces  five  separate  statutes,  and 
employers  are  subject  to  a  myriad  of  other  federal,  state  and  local  statutes,  ordinances  and 
regulations  that  also  govern  the  employment  arena.  Thus,  there  is  no  substitute  for  hard  work  in 
this  area. 

Leading  companies  responding  to  the  Task  Force  seem  to  adopt  what  we  call  a  "SPLENDID" 
approach  to  these  issues.  The  acronym  "SPLENDID"  stands  for  a  series  of  actions  that 
conscientious  employers  can  take  to  address  EEO  and  diversity  issues:  STUDY,  PLAN,  LEAD, 
ENCOURAGE,  NOTICE,  DISCUSSION,  INCLUSION,  and  DEDICATION. 

STUDY 

—  Since  one  cannot  solve  problems  one  does  not  know  exist: 

•  Get  to  know  the  law  and  standards  that  define  your  obligations. 

•  Get  to  know  the  various  barriers  to  equal  employment  opportunity. 

•  Get  assistance  with  the  technical  aspects  of  this  process.  Among  available  sources  are: 

□  Commission  technical  assistance. 

□  Professional  consultants. 

D  Associations  and  other  groups  providing  guidance. 

•  Ensure  that  your  managers  and  employees  have  sufficient  training  so  everyone  knows  their 
equal  employment  opportunity  rights  and  responsibilities. 

PLAN 

~  Formulate  strategies  for  achieving  successful  EEO  results. 

•  Know  your  own  circumstances  (workforce  and  demographics  -  local,  national,  and  global). 

•  Develop  a  vision  of  what  your  company  will  look  like  vAien  you  have  achieved  full  diversity 


at  all  levels  of  management. 

•  Define  your  problem(s)  or  organizational  barriers  to  successful  career  development  and 
advancement  for  minorities,  women,  persons  with  disabilities,  and  other  protected  groups. 

•  Propose  solution(s)  to  address  your  problem(s). 

•  Propose  assessment  procedures  to  determine  if  and  to  what  degree  you  were  successful  in 
your  approaches. 

LEAD 

—  Senior,  middle,  and  lower  management  must  champion  the  cause  of  diversity  and  provide  not 
only  symbolic  but  actual  leadership  for  its  implementation.  One  can  promote  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  and  diversity,  not  only  as  a  morally  and  legally  correct  thing  to  do,  but  importantly, 
as  a  business  imperative.  Accordingly: 

•  Walk  the  talk. 

•  Ensure  that  management  decision  makers  are  fully  committed  to  equal  employment 
opportunity,  and  demonstrate  by  their  managing  how  full  diversity  can  be  achieved, 

•  Ensure  that  there  is  meaningful  management  and  employee  communication  regarding  EEO 
and  diversity  activities,  one's  goals  and  objectives,  and  how  that  enhances  business  values  and 
mission. 

ENCOURAGE 

—  Companies  should  encourage  proper  action  by  all  managers,  supervisors,  and  employees. 
Business  practices  and  reward  systems  should  be  structured  to  promote  diversity.  If  a  diverse 
workforce  is  desired,  behaviors  that  promote  diversity  must  be  rewarded.  In  this  way, 
organizations  will  truly  get  what  they  pay  for.  Accordingly: 

•  Ensure  that  the  appropriate  accountability  mechanisms  are  in  place  to  assure  progress  and 
compliance. 

□  Link  between  pay  and  performance  should  reflect  technical  competency  as  well  as 
interpersonal  skills. 

•  Adopt  clear  policies,  procedures,  and  training  mechanisms. 

•  Reinforce  communication  of  the  message  that  diversity  is  a  business  asset  and  a  key  element 
of  business  success. 


NOTICE 

—Take  notice  of  the  impact  of  your  practices.  Self-analysis  is  a  key  part  of  this  process. 
Accordingly: 

•  Continually  monitor  and  assess  progress  and  compliance.  Encourage  feedback,  candid  and 
constructive  problem-solving,  and  recommendations. 

•  Ensure  that  a  practice  does  not  cause  or  result  in  unfairness. 

•  Project  positive  external  notice  about  the  kind  of  company  you  are  building. 

DISCUSSION 

~  Communicate  and  Reinforce  the  message  that  diversity  is  a  business  asset  and  a  key  element  of 
business  success.  Accordingly: 

•  Do  not  assume  employees  and  managers  know  this. 

•  Communicate  with  them. 

•  Sell  the  programs. 
INCLUSION 

—  Bring  everyone  into  this  process;  leave  no  one  behind.  Accordingly: 

•  Don't  leave  out  white  males;  they  should  not  be,  nor  do  they  want  to  be,  "the  problem." 

•  Start  by  making  clear  that  EEO  initiatives  are  good  for  the  company  and,  thus,  good  for 
everyone  in  the  company. 

•  Then,  include  all  groups  in  the  analysis,  planning,  and  implementation. 
DEDICATION 

—  Long  term  gains  from  these  practices  may  cost  in  the  short  term.  Accordingly: 

•  Do  not  be  afraid  to  ride  out  any  bumps  in  the  road. 

•  Assign  needed  resources,  human  and  other  capital. 


The  suggestions  above  are  just  a  small  sampling  of  the  characteristics  that  seem  to  be  common  in 
most  of  the  companies  that  operate  their  EEO  compliance  procedures  above  and  beyond  the 
minimum  basic  legal  requirements. 

B.  "Best"  Practice  Ideas  Applicable  to  Recruitment  and  Hiring 

•  Establish  a  policy  for  recruitment  and  hiring,  including  criteria,  procedures,  responsible 
individuals,  and  applicability  of  diversity  and  affirmative  action. 

•  Engage  in  short-term  and  long-term  strategic  planning: 

D  Identify  the  applicable  barriers  to  equal  employment  opportimity; 

□  Delineate  aims; 

□  Make  a  road  map  for  implementing  the  plan. 

•  Ensure  that  there  is  a  communication  network  notifying  interested  persons  of  opportunities, 
including  advertising  within  the  organization  and,  where  applicable,  not  only  with  the  general 
media,  but  with  minority,  persons  with  disabilities,  older  persons,  and  women-focused  media. 

•  Communicate  the  competencies,  skills,  and  abilities  required  for  available  positions. 

•  Communicate  about  family-friendly  and  work-friendly  programs. 

•  Where  transportation  is  an  issue,  consider  arrangements  with  the  local  transit  authority. 

•  Participate  in  career  and  job  fairs  and  open  houses. 

•  Work  with  professional  associations,  civic  associations,  and  educational  institutions  with 
attractive  numbers  of  minorities,  women,  persons  with  disabilities  and/or  older  persons  to 
recruit. 

•  Use  recruiter,  referral,  and  search  firms  with  instructions  to  present  diverse  candidate  pools  to 
expand  search  networks. 

•  Partner  with  organiiations  that  have  missions  to  serve  targeted  groups. 

•  Use  internships,  work/study,  co-op,  and  scholarship  programs  to  attract  interested  persons  and 
to  develop  interested  and  qualified  candidates. 

•  Develop  and  support  educational  programs  and  become  more  involved  with  educational 
institutions  that  can  refer  a  more  diverse  talent  pool. 

•  Ensure  that  personnel  involved  in  the  recruitment  and  hiring  process  are  well  trained  in  their 
equal  employment  opportunity  responsibilities. 


•  Explore  community  involvement  options  so  the  company's  higher  profile  may  attract  more 
interested  persons. 

•  Eliminate  practices  which  exclude  or  present  barriers  to  minorities,  women,  persons  with 
disabilities,  older  persons,  or  any  individual. 

•  Include  progress  in  equal  employment  opportunity  recruitment  and  hiring  as  factors  in 
management  evaluation. 

C.  "Best"  Practice  Ideas  Applicable  to  Promotion  and  Advancement 

•  Establish  a  policy  for  promotion  and  career  advancement,  including  criteria,  procedures, 
responsible  individuals,  and  the  applicability  of  diversity  and  affirmative  action. 

•  Engage  in  short-term  and  long-term  strategic  plaiming: 

□  Define  aims; 

D  Identify  the  applicable  barriers  to  equal  employment  opportunity; 

□  Make  a  road  map  for  implementing  the  plan. 

•  Develop  methods  to  identify  high-potential  persons. 

•  Establish  a  communication  network  notifying  interested  persons  of  opportunities,  including 
advertising  within  the  organization  and,  where  applicable,  not  only  with  the  general  media, 
but  with  minority,  persons  with  disabilities,  older  persons,  and  women-focused  media. 

•  Communicate  the  competencies,  skills,  and  abilities  required. 

•  Provide  for  succession  planning. 

•  Build  talent  pools. 

•  Develop  career  plans  and  programs  for  high  potential  employees. 

•  Provide  sufficient  training  and  opportunities  for  additional  education. 

•  Ensure  that  tools  for  continuous  learning  and  optimum  job  performance  are  available. 

•  Provide  tools  to  enable  employees  to  self-manage  careers. 

•  Provide  job  transfer/rotation  programs  for  career  enhancing  developmental  experiences. 

•  Provide  employee  resource  centers,  so  individuals  may  have  more  opportunities  to  develop 
career  plans. 


•  Establish  mentoring  and  networking  programs  and  systems  to  help  develop  high  potential 
individuals. 

•  Eliminate  practices  which  exclude  or  present  barriers  to  minorities,  women,  persons  with 
disabilities,  older  persons,  or  any  individuals, 

•  Ensure  that  personnel  involved  in  the  promotion  and  advancement  process  are  well  trained  in 
their  equal  employment  opportunity  responsibilities. 

•  Include  progress  in  equal  employment  opportimity  in  advancement  and  promotion  as  factors 
in  management  evaluation. 

D.  "Best"  Practice  Ideas  Applicable  to  Terms  and  Conditions 

•  Establish  a  policy,  including  criteria,  procedures,  and  individual  responsibilities,  that 
delineates  the  equal  employment  opportunity  aspects  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment. 

•  Engage  in  short-term  and  long-term  strategic  planning: 

D  Identify  the  applicable  barriers  to  equal  employment  opportunity; 

D  Define  the  goals; 

□  Make  a  road  map  for  the  implementation  of  the  goals  and  initiatives. 

•  Monitor  compensation  practices  and  performance  appraisal  systems  for  discrimination. 

•  Ensure  that  employee  compensation  is  linked  to  p>erformance  and  skills. 

•  Support  family-jftiendly  policies,  including  day  care,  elder  care,  employee  assistance 
programs. 

•  Support  work-fiiendly  policies,  including  flexible  hours,  alternate  work  schedules,  work  at 
home,  job  sharing,  part-time  job  opportunities,  liberal  leave. 

•  Estabhsh  and  enforce  a  zero  tolerance  harassment  policy. 

•  Establish  and  enforce  an  anti-discrimination  policy. 

•  Provide  guidance  and  training  for  managers  and  employees  in  support  of  both  policies. 

•  Proactively  support  reasonable  accommodation  in  the  workplace: 

D  For  persons  with  disabilities, 
D  For  religion,  and 


□  For  pregnancy  and  other  family-life  issues. 

•  Eliminate  practices  which  exclude  or  present  barriers  to  minorities,  women,  persons  with 
disabilities,  older  persons,  or  any  individuals. 

•  Assist  interested  employees  with  retirement  planning. 

•  Link  management  pay  to  the  contribution  they  make  to  ensuring  a  "discrimination  free"  work 
environment. 

E.  "Best"  Practice  Ideas  Applicable  to  Termination  and  Downsizing 

•  Engage  in  short-term  and  long-term  strategic  plaiming: 

□  Attempt  to  avoid  or  minimize  laying  off  workers; 

□  Plan  for  the  future  —  make  adjustments  now  to  limit  future  downsizing; 

□  Establish  a  staffing  plan,  including  a  needs  assessment  for  the  short  and  the  long  terms; 

□  Establish  a  communication  plan  for  the  employees; 

□  Formulate  an  outplacement  plan. 

•  Be  proactive  in  helping  employees  adjust  to  employment  status  changes. 

□  Consider  an  early  retirement  program  to  ameliorate  the  possible  downsizing  of  other 
employees; 

D  Provide  for  training,  placement,  and/or  redeployment  programs  within  the  company; 
D  Consider  assistance  to  laid-off  workers  to  find  new  jobs,  including  outplacement, 
severance  pay,  counseling,  education,  training,  grants,  and  loans; 

□  Establish  a  rehire  list  for  laid-off  workers. 

•  Ensure  that  personnel  involved  in  the  termination  and  downsizing  process  are  well  trained  in 
their  equal  employment  opportunity  responsibilities. 

•  Link  management  pay  to  performance  and  progress  in  equal  employment  opportunity  when 
undergoing  termination  and  downsizing. 

F.  "Best"  Practice  Ideas  Applicable  to  Alternative  Dispute 
Resolution 

•  Establish  a  policy  for  alternative  dispute  resolution,  including  procedures  and  responsible 
individuals. 

•  Emphasize  that  retaliation  against  employees  who  pursue  their  legal  rights  is  prohibited. 


•  Provide  for  and  cany  out  disciplinary  action  against  those  who  retaliate. 

•  Consider  all  program  options. 

n  Employee  hotline. 

n  Ombudsman  program. 

D  Peer  review  panel  program. 

n  Senior  management  review  program. 

□  Mediation  program. 

□  Arbitration  program. 

•  Ensure  that  third-party  facilitators  (e.g.,  mediators)  and  decision  makers  (e.g.,  arbitrators)  are 
well  trained. 

•  Ensure  that  in  any  program  the  procedures  are  fair. 

•  Voluntary  employee  participation  is  the  best. 

•  Link  management  pay  to  performance  and  progress. 

G.  "Best"  Practice  Ideas  Applicable  to  Other  Policies,  Programs, 
and  Practices 

•  Conduct  training  programs  in  EEO  rights  and  responsibilities  including,  but  not  limited  to: 

D  gender  awareness; 

D  diversity; 

n  disability,  pregnancy,  and  religious  accommodation; 

□  harassment  prevention;  and 
D  affirmative  action. 

•  Such  training  should  be  provided  for  all  employees. 

•  Encourage  and  support  formation  of  employee  groups  along  diversity  lines  (e.g.,  women, 
men,  minorities,  persons  with  disabilities,  older  persons,  religious  persons)  to  actively 
participate  within  the  company  in  EEO  matters. 

•  Form  a  Diversity  Council  with  representatives  of  all  interested  organizations  to  discuss 
matters  of  equal  employment  opportunity. 

•  Encourage  high-level  management  participation  and  interaction  with  employees  and  employee 
groups,  and  ensure  employee  access  to  management. 

•  Consider  special  emphasis  programs  and  other  events  recognizing  and  highlighting  the 


contributions  of  various  cultural  and/or  social  heritages. 

•  Publish  a  pamphlet  or  handbook  detailing  EEO  rights  and  responsibilities,  as  well  as  diversity 
and  affirmative  action  programs. 

•  Conduct  assessments  and  surveys  of  employees,  asking  for  their  views  as  to  what  is  right  and 
what  needs  improvement  in  the  company's  conduct  of  its  equal  employment  opportunity 
programs. 

□  Suggestions  for  improvements  should  be  encouraged. 
D  Be  prepared  to  act  on  worthy  suggestions. 

•  Develop  business  relationships  with  minority-,  disability-,  and  women-owned  businesses. 

•  Participate  in  the  community  and  show  that  the  company  is  a  good  corporate  citizen. 

□  This  may  facilitate  additional  good  will  with  the  company's  employees,  enhancing 
pride  in  their  employer. 

□  It  may  also  encourage  residents  of  the  community  to  be  more  interested  in  working  for 
the  company. 

•  Partner  with  other  organizations  (e.g.,  educational  institutions,  professional  associations,  civic 
associations,  other  companies,  government  agencies,  interest/advocacy  groups)  to  facilitate 
equal  employment  initiatives  generally. 

□  Such  partnerships  do  not  have  to  be  narrowly  focused  on  the  specific  equal 
employment  opportunity  interests  of  the  particular  participating  company,  but  may  be 
for  the  good  of  equal  employment  opportunity  generally. 

•  Consider  obtaining  the  assistance  of  exp>ert  consultants. 

H.  "Best"  Practice  Ideas  Applicable  to  Management  Commitment 
and  Accountability 

•  The  CEO  must  be  firmly  behind  the  equal  employment  opportunity  programs  of  the  company. 
It  may  be  desirable,  or  even  necessary,  that  the  CEO  launch  and  monitor  initiatives. 

•  The  management  commitment  must  be  clearly  and  continually  communicated  throughout  the 
organization  and  preferably  outside  as  well. 

n  A  key  element  in  that  communication  should  be  the  concept  that  in  a  diverse  nation  and 
in  a  diverse  world,  having  a  diverse  workforce  is  a  necessary  asset  for  continued 
success  into  the  21st  century. 

•  Management  must  have  continuing  reviews  and  assessments  of  equal  employment 


opportunity  programs  of  the  company. 

•  Goals  that  have  been  set  must  be  reviewed  for  what  has  been  accomplished  and  the  results 
appropriately  assessed. 

•  Equal  employment  opportimity,  including  diversity,  affirmative  action,  and  the  ability  to 
respect  and  work  effectively  with  diverse  people,  must  be  a  performance  standard. 

•  Managers'  compensation  must  be  tied,  in  part,  to  their  performance  on  EEO  evaluations. 

•  Accountability  should  be  incorporated  into  performance  reviews  at  all  levels  of  the 
organization. 
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APPENDIX  3 


HHS  OPDIV 
BEST  PRACTICES  PROGRAM  INFORMATION 


HISPANIC 
INTERNSHIP  PROGRAMS  AND  PIPELINE  INITIATIVES 


HISPANIC  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGES 
AND  UNIVERSITIES  (HACU)  NATIONAL  INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 

Program  Purpose  and  Description 

The  HACU  National  Internship  Program  (HNIP)  is  a  comprehensive  program  that  offers  talented  students, 
primarily  Hispanic,  a  hands-on  way  to  work  and  learn  about  career  opportunities  through  substantive  work 
experience  to  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  students  in  various  fields.  The  program  provides  travel 
expenses  and  a  weekly  stipend.  Housing  arrangements  can  also  be  made  for  the  students.  The  program  offers 
companies  and  agencies  the  chance  to  preview  the  aptitude  and  work  skills  of  talented  prospective  employees 
with  low  risks,  great  flexibility  and  no  impact  on  FTE.  This  program  is  used  as  a  pipeline  initiative  by  several 
agencies  in  order  to  increase  the  pool  of  qualified  Hispanic  applicants;  establish  effective  partnerships  with 
Hispanic  Serving  Institutions  (HSI);  and  to  educate  and  encourage  students  to  consider  HHS  as  a  future 
employer.  HACU  HNIP  has  two  components,  a  Summer  Program  and  the  Semester  Program.  The  HNIP 
Summer  program  is  10  weeks  and  the  Semester  program  is  15  weeks  of  the  fall  and  spring  of  each  semester. 

Program  Cost/FTE 

The  HNIP  Summer  Program  does  not  count  against  FTE  and  the  cost  per  intern  is  $8,250.00  per  student.  The 
HNIP  Semester  program  is  also  ceiling  exempt  and  is  $11, 200. 00  per  student. 

Agency  Contact 

•  Office  of  the  Secretary/ Administration  on  Aging/Program  Support  Center 
Shelly  Moore 

(301)  504-3283 

•  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Kimberly  Carter 

(301)  827-4070 

•  Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration 
Dario  Prieto 

(301)443-0331 

•  National  Institutes  of  Health 
John  Medina,  III 
(301)496-9281 

•  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration 
Sherry  Preusch 

(301)443-9822 

If  a  contact  for  your  OPDIV  is  not  listed,  please  contact  your  OPDIV's  summer/student  employment 
coordinator  or,  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Martin  Levy  on  (202)  690-6660. 
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NATIONAL  HISPANIC  YOUTH  INITIATIVE  (NHYI) 


Program  Purpose  and  Description 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  prepare,  motivate,  and  encourage  young  Hispanics  to  pursue  careers  in  the 
health  professions.  This  program  was  developed  and  established  in  coordination  with  the  Interamerican  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1988  in  response  to  the  shortage  of  Hispanic  health  and  scientific  professionals  in 
the  health  fields.  The  program  operates  with  support  from  the  Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration 
(HRSA),  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH),  Agency  for  Health  Care  PoHcy  and  Research  (AHCPR),  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  (FDA),  and  private  industry. 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  motivate,  prepare,  and  encourage  Hispanic  high  school  juniors  and  seniors 
to  remain  in  school  and  pursue  careers  in  the  health  sciences. 

The  eight-day  program  includes  a  series  of  lectures,  group  discussions,  and  workshops.  The  topics  of 
discussion  are  national  and  international  health  care,  scientific  research  issues,  opportunities  in  heahh  sciences, 
policy  and  legislation  and  the  status  of  health  issues  and  the  Hispanic  community.  The  program  also  provides 
direct  interaction  with  Hispanic  role  models  and  offers  site  visits  to  all  OPDIVS. 

Program  Cost/FTE 

There  is  no  cost  for  this  program. 
Agency  Contact 

•  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Janet  Yellin 

Office  of  Equal  Employment  and  Civil  Rights 
(301)  827-4848 

•  Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration 
J.  Calvin  Adams 

(301)443-5636 

•  National  Institutes  of  Health 
John  Medina,  III 
(301)496-9281 

•  Agency  for  Health  Care  Policy  and  Research 
Dr.  Morgan  N.  Jackson,  M.D.,  M.P.H. 
(301)  594-1406,  ext.  1477 


If  a  contact  for  your  OPDIV  is  not  listed,  please  contact  your  OPDIV's  summer/student  employment 
coordinator  or,  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Martin  Levy  on  (202)  690-6660. 
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GOVERNMENT- WIDE  INTERNSHIP  PROGRAMS 

AND 
APPOINTING  AUTHORITIES 


(The  following  internship  programs  and  appointing  authorities  may  be  effective  in  the  recruitment  of 
Hispanics  if  recruitment  efforts  focus  on  locations  containing  large  numbers  of  Hispanics.) 


STUDENT  EDUCATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS: 

STUDENT  TEMPORARY  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 

STUDENT  CAREER  EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 


Program  Purpose  and  Description 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  managers  with  a  flexible  means  of  hiring  students  at  all  educational 
levels  anytime  of  the  school  year.  This  program  can  be  very  effective  in  recruiting  Hispanic  students  if 
recruitment  is  conducted  at  mainstream  schools  with  high  populations  of  Hispanic  students.  This  program  has 
two  components: 

STEP-Student  Temporary  Experience  Program  provides  a  need  for  flexible  temporary  employment  to  enable 
students  to  earn  a  salary  while  continuing  their  studies.  The  nature  of  the  duties  do  not  have  to  relate  to  major. 

SCEP-  Student  Career  Experience  Program  provides  experience  that  is  directly  related  to  the  student's 
educational  program  and  career  goals.  A  written  agreement  must  be  established  between  the  agency  and  the 
educational  institution  and  work  experience  MUST  relate  to  academic  goals. 

Program  Cost/FTE 

This  program  does  count  against  FTE. 

Agency  Contacts 

•  Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Office  of  Human  Resources  and  Management  Services 
Nancy  Nugent  or  Linda  Hansch 
(301)  827-4070 

•  Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration 
Lori  Lawrence 

Office  of  Human  Resources  and  Development 
(301)443-3588 

•  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Sheila  Monroe 
(301)496-2404 

•  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration 
Ardi  Martin 

(301)443-5407 

•  Office  of  the  Secretary/ Administration  on  Aging/Program  Support  Center 
Shelly  Moore 

(301)  504-3283 

If  a  contact  for  your  OPDIV  is  not  listed,  please  contact  your  OPDIV's  summer/student  employment 
coordinator  or,  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Martin  Levy  on  (202)  690-6660. 
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OUTSTANDING  SCHOLAR  PROGRAM 


Program  Purpose  and  Description 

The  Outstanding  Scholar  Program  is  a  special  hiring  authority  established  to  be  used  as  a  supplement  to 
competitive  examining  for  some  entry-level  positions.  The  Outstanding  Scholar  Program  is  authorized  under 
the  terms  of  a  consent  decree  (Luevano  vs.  Newman)  and  can  only  be  used  for  specific  series  and  job  titles.  (A 
list  of  all  series  is  available  via  Internet  at  http://www.opm.  gov.^  This  special  hiring  authority  is  restricted  to 
grade  levels  GS-5  and  GS-7.  Positions  in  the  following  occupational  fields  are  not  covered  by  the  Outstanding 
Scholar  Program:  Accounting  and  Auditing;  Engineering;  Physical  Sciences;  Biological  Sciences;  and 
Mathematics. 

At  the  August  19,  1997,  meeting  of  the  Interagency  Advisory  Group  (I  AG)  Executive  Committee, 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  Justice  (DOT)  and  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  (0PM)  informed 
directors  of  personnel  that  agencies  were  using  the  Outstanding  Scholar  Program  in  ways  that  appeared 
inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Luevano  Consent  Decree  of  198  L  The  Outstanding  Scholar  hiring  authority 
was  created  as  a  result  of  the  settlement  of  a  class  action  case  which  was  brought  against  approximately  45 
Federal  agencies  by  individuals  who  alleged  that  the  Professional  and  Administrative  Careers  Examination  had 
an  adverse  impact  upon  the  hiring  of  Blacks  and  Hispanics.  The  primary  area  of  concern  expressed  by  the  DOJ 
and  0PM  was  that  many  agencies  were  using  the  Outstanding  Scholar  Program  more  heavily  than  they  were 
using  competitive  examining  to  fill  the  covered  professional  and  administrative  occupations  at  the  grades  GS-5 
and  7. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Luevano  Consent  Decree,  the  Outstanding  Scholar  Program  was  established  as  a 
supplement  to  competitive  examining  in  situations  where  under-representation  of  Blacks  and  Hispanics 
continued.    It  was  not  intended  to  replace  competitive  examining,  nor  to  become  the  primary  method  of  hiring 
into  the  specified  occupations  at  these  grades.  At  the  lAG  meeting,  agencies  were  also  cautioned  regarding  the 
diversity  of  their  Outstanding  Scholar  selections. 

Requirements  For  the  Outstanding  Scholar  Program 

Applicants  must  be  college  graduates  and  have  maintained  a  grade  point  average  (GPA)  of  3.5  or  better  on  a 
4.0  scale  for  all  undergraduate  course  work,  or  have  graduated  in  the  upper  10  percent  of  their  graduating  class 
or  major  university  subdivision,  such  as  the  School  of  Business  Administration.  Some  position  titles  do  require 
specific  courses  in  subjects  related  to  the  job. 

Program  Cost/FTE 

The  positions  filled  using  this  authority  do  count  against  FTE. 
Agency  Contacts 

Managers  should  contact  their  servicing  personnel  office  for  more  information. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  MANAGEMENT  INTERN  PROGRAM 

Program  Purpose  and  Description 

The  Presidential  Management  Intern  Program  (PMI)  was  established  by  Presidential  Executive  Order  in  1977. 
It  is  designed  to  attract  to  the  federal  service  outstanding  graduate-level  students  from  a  wide  variety  of 
academic  disciplines  who  have  an  interest  in,  and  commitment  to,  a  career  in  the  analysis  and  management  of 
public  policies  and  programs.  It  is  a  two  year  internship  program  which  enables  graduate  degree  students  to  be 
appointed  to  federal  positions  as  PMIs  and  to  also  have  the  opportunity  to  be  converted  to  a  permanent  federal 
civil  service  position  following  their  successful  internship. 

Selection  as  a  PMI  finalist  is  based  on  0PM' s  review  of  the  PMI  application,  and  a  structured  assessment 
process  which  includes  evaluation  of  a  candidate's  oral  and  writing  skills.  Students  need  to  be  nominated  for 
the  PMI  Program  by  the  appropriate  dean,  director  or  chairperson  of  their  graduate  academic  program. 
Students  participate  in  a  competitive  nomination  process  devised  by  their  educational  institution.  This 
competitive  nomination  process  insures  fair  and  open  competition  among  all  interested  and  eligible 
graduate-level  students. 

0PM  provides  resumes  to  interested  Federal  agencies  and  a  job  fair  is  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  to  facilitate  the 
placement  and  interview  process.  Federal  agencies  then  make  the  final  selections  for  the  actual  appointments  of 
PMIs  and  they  receive  an  initial  two-year  appointment  to  an  excepted  service  position  in  the  federal 
government.  The  decision  to  convert  a  PMI  to  a  permanent  position  is  made  by  the  federal  agency  to  which 
the  PMI  is  assigned.  PMIs  are  hired  at  the  GS-9  grade  level  for  the  first  year.  After  successful  completion  of 
the  first  year,  PMIs  are  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  GS-11  grade  level.  Upon  completion  of  the  two-year 
internship,  PMIs  are  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  GS-12  grade  level. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel  Management  (0PM)  facilitates  the  selection  and  placement  of  PMI' s  and 
provides  an  orientation  training  session  and  a  graduation  event.  Additionally,  federal  agencies  also  arrange  for 
seminars,  briefings  and  conferences,  as  well  as  on-the-job  training  and  other  developmental  opportunities. 
Federal  agencies  also  provide  PMIs  with  rotational  assignments.  These  assignments  expose  the  PMIs  to 
additional  parts  of  their  agency,  another  agency  or  another  branch  of  the  federal  government. 

Program  Cost/FTE 

This  program  does  count  against  FTE. 


Agency  Contacts 


Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Administration  on  Aging, 
and  Program  Support  Center 
Edith  Mcllwain 
(202)205-8316 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Office  of  Human  Resources 
and  Management  Services 
Roger  Laird 
(301)827-4130 


Health  Resources  and  Services 
Administration 
Linda  Henderson 
(301)443-0874 

National  Institutes  of  Health 
Carol  Storm 
(301)402-3508 
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PRESIDENTIAL  MANAGEMENT  INTERN  PROGRAM  (Continued) 


Substance  Abuse  and 

Mental  Health  Services  Administration 

Lois  Mercer 

(301)443-5030 

If  a  contact  for  your  OPDIV  is  not  listed,  please  contact  your  OPDIV's  servicing  personnel  office  or,  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Martin  Levy  on  (202)  690-6660. 
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OTHER  MINORITY  INTERNSHIP  PROGRAMS 


(The  following  internship  programs  encompass  minority  groups  in  general.) 


NATIONAL  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  YOUTH  INITIATIVE  PROGRAM 

(NAAYI) 


Program  Purpose  and  Description 

The  National  African  American  Youth  Initiative  (NAAYI)  program  was  established  in  collaboration  with  the 
Auxiliary  to  the  National  Medical  Association,  Inc.,  The  Howard  University  College  of  Medicine,  and  the 
Howard  University  Medical  Alumni  Association.  The  objective  of  the  NAAYI  is  to  prepare,  initiate,  and 
encourage  African  American  youth  to  pursue  a  career  in  the  health  professions.  The  Health  Resources  and 
Services  Administration  has  provided  an  orientation  to  its  programs  for  groups  of  African  American  high 
school  and  medical  school  students  for  the  past  five  years,  as  part  of  the  NAAYI  Initiative. 

Agency  Contact 

•  Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration 

Office  of  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  and  Civil  Rights 

J.  Calvin  Adams 

(301)443-5636 

If  a  contact  for  your  OPDIV  is  not  listed,  please  contact  your  OPDIV's  summer/student  employment 
coordinator  or,  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Martin  Levy  on  (202)  690-6660. 
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WASHINGTON  INTERNSHIPS  FOR  NATIVE  STUDENTS  (WINS) 

Program  Purpose  and  Description 

WINS  operates  in  partnership  with  American  University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
advisory  council  comprised  of  local  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  professionals. 

WINS  offers  Native  American  college  students  an  accredited,  eight-week  summer  internship  program.  The 
program  provides  transportation  to  and  from  Washington,  lodging,  on  the  American  University  campus,  six 
hours  of  transferrable  undergraduate  college  academic  credits,  and  a  weekly  stipend  for  meals  and 
miscellaneous  expenses. 

While  in  Washington,  from  June  through  August,  students  work  4  1/2  days  per  week  interning  at  their  local 
sponsoring  agency  or  organization.  In  conjunction  with  their  academic  courses,  they  will  research  a  topic 
suggested  by  their  tribe.  The  work  experience  each  intern  receives  at  their  respective  sponsoring  agencies, 
should  be  valuable,  useful,  and  related  to  their  academic  interests  and  backgrounds. 

Program  Cost/FTE 

The  cost  of  this  program  is  $6,500  per  intern.  The  cost  will  cover  scholarship  fiands  for  tuition,  travel  to  and 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  local  transportation  on  the  Metro,  housing,  and  the  cost  of  scheduled  social  and 
cultural  activities.  Incidental  expenses  for  non-program  activities,  including  medical  care  and  independent 
social  activities  are  the  responsibility  of  the  student.  This  program  does  not  count  against  FTE. 

Agency  Contacts 

•  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Kimberly  Carter 

(301)  827-4078 

•  Heahh  Resources  and  Services  Administration 
Karen  Garthwright 

(301)443-2964. 

•  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Dr.  Lorrita  Watson 

(301)  594-7784. 


If  a  contact  for  your  OPDIV  is  not  listed,  please  contact  your  OPDIV's  summer/student  employment 
coordinator  or,  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Martin  Levy  on  (202)  690-6660. 
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NATIONAL  NATIVE  AMERICAN  YOUTH  INITIATIVE  (NNAYI) 

Program  Purpose  and  Description 

The  primary  focus  of  the  NNAYI  is  to  motivate,  prepare,  and  encourage  Native  American  high  school  juniors 
and  seniors  (college  bound)  to  pursue  a  career  in  the  health  sciences.  This  program  introduces  Native 
American  youths  to  national  and  international  heahh  and  scientific  organizations  and  their  roles  and 
responsibilities  in  health  care.  It  is  comprised  of  a  series  of  lectures  and  round  table/group  discussions  on 
national  and  international  issues  in  health  care  and  scientific  research,  academic  preparation  and  career 
opportunities. 

Program  Cost/FTE 

There  is  no  cost  for  this  program.  Many  Agencies  however  provide  grants  to  the  organization. 
Agency  Contact 

Contact  your  servicing  personnel  office  or: 

•  National  Native  American  Youth  Initiative 

771 1  Livingston  Road,  Suite  I 
Oxen  Hill,  MD  20774 
(301)749-4100 
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HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES  ACADEMY 
AT  EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Program  Purpose  and  Description 

Through  a  memorandum  of  understanding,  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Schools,  have  established  a  Health  and  Human  Services  (HHS)  Academy  at  Eastern  High 
School.  The  HHS  Academy  is  a  special  high  school  program  that  prepares  its  participants  to  either  enter  the 
health  and  human  services  industry  immediately  upon  graduation  from  high  school,  or  pursue  post  secondary 
education  with  a  focus  on  a  professional  career  in  a  related  area.  As  a  bridge  between  the  classroom  and  the 
workplace,  the  program  enables  students  to  learn  about,  visit,  and  work  in  health  and  human  service 
organizations  in  the  Washington  D.C.  metropolitan  area. 

Program  Cost/FTE 

Each  student  is  hired  into  this  program  under  the  Student  Temporary  Experience  Program  (STEP)  as  a  GS-1. 
All  internships  range  from  6  months  to  1  year.  These  positions  are  not  ceiling  exempt. 

Agency  Contacts 

•  Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Office  of  Human  Resources  and  Management  Services 
Nancy  Nugent 
(301)  827-4070 

•  Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration 
Lori  Lawrence 

Office  of  Human  Resources  and  Development 
(301)443-3588 

•  National  Institutes  of  Health 
Sheila  Monroe 
(301)496-2404 

•  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration 
DeLoris  Hunter,  (301)  443-7265;  Angelia  Hill,  (301)  443-7265; 
Cheryl  Jenkins,  (301)  443-9828 

If  a  contact  for  your  OPDIV  is  not  listed,  please  contact  your  OPDIV's  summer/student  employment 
coordinator  or,  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Martin  Levy  on  (202)  690-6660. 
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CENTER  FOR  BIOLOGICS  EVALUATION  AND  RESEARCH 
(CBER)  STUDENT  INTERN  PROGRAM 

Program  Purpose  and  Description 

This  Food  and  Drug  Administration  program  provides  eligible  college  students  an  opportunity  to  earn  money 
for  ongoing  education  and  learn  about  research/regulatory  careers  through  related  work  experience.  This 
program  was  established  using  the  Federal  Work- Study  Program  covered  in  34  CFR,  Part  675  which  is 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Education.  CBER  has  established  work-study  agreements  with  several 
minority  educational  institutions  with  specific  terms  in  the  agreements.  Students  are  hired  in  four  career  areas: 
Biologist,  Microbiologist,  Chemist,  and  Computer  Specialist. 

Program  Cost/FTE 

The  CBER  Student  Intern  Program  under  the  work-study  agreement  is  ceiling  exempt. 

By  agreement,  the  Agency/Center  will  reimburse  the  University  an  hourly  rate  for  the  students  provided  to  this 

program. 

•  Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Center  for  Biologies  Evaluation  and  Research 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Staff 
1401  Rockville  Pike,  HFM-60 
Rockville,  Maryland  20852-1448 
Attn:  Constance  Williams 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  HEALTH  SERVICES 
EXECUTIVES  INTERN  PROGRAM  (NAHSE) 


Program  Purpose  and  Description 

This  URSA  program  is  a  summer  work-study  program  which  began  in  1970  as  a  result  of  the  under 
representation  of  minorities  in  the  health  care  administration  field.  The  program  was  developed  by  concerned 
professionals,  and  it  has  enabled  hundreds  of  minority  undergraduate  college  students  to  work  and  study  in 
health  facilities  in  the  Washington  Metropolitan  area.  The  objective  of  NAHSE  Program  is  to  encourage 
minority  college  students  to  pursue  a  career  in  the  health  professions.  The  HRSA  has  provided  summer 
employment  and  learning  experiences  for  approximately  50  students  during  the  past  13  years. 


Program  Cost/FTE 

Based  on  a  1040  hour  appointment  at  the  GS-4  or  GS-5  level. 

No  FTE. 

Agency  Contacts 

•  Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration 

Office  of  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  and  Civil  Rights 

J.  Calvin  Adams 

(301)443-5636 
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SECRETARY'S  INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 

Program  Purpose  and  Description 

This  is  a  volunteer  intern  program  which  provides  young  people  exposure  to  top  executives  throughout  the 
Department.  This  shadowing  program  was  established  to  recruit  interns  throughout  the  United  States  and 
provide  them  exposure  to  the  Federal  government,  HHS  and  the  many  facets  of  health  programs  and  policies. 

Program  Cost/FTE 

No  FTE  or  cost. 

Agency  Contact 

•  Office  of  the  Secretary/ Administration  on  Aging/Program  Support  Center 
Shelly  Moore 

(301)  504-3283 

•  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration 
Cheryl  Jenkins 

(301)  443-9828 

•  Heahh  Resources  and  Services  Administration 
Lori  Lawrence 

Office  of  Human  Resources  and  Development 
(301)443-3588 

If  a  contact  for  your  OPDIV  is  not  listed,  please  contact  your  OPDIV's  summer/student  employment 
coordinator  or,  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Martin  Levy  on  (202)  690-6660. 
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Minority  Access  to  Research  Careers  (MARC)  and  Minority  Biomedical 

Research  Support  (MSRS) 


Program  Purpose  and  Description 

These  two  NIH  programs  have  continued  to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  minority  researchers  and 
scientists.  The  MARC  and  the  MBRS  programs  are  sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences.  MARC  provides  special  research  training  opportunities  in  the  biomedical  sciences  for  students  and 
faculty  at  four  year  colleges,  universities  and  health  professional  schools  in  which  substantial  student 
enrollments  are  drawn  from  minority  groups.  MBRS  awards  grants  to  educational  institutions  with  substantial 
minority  enrollments  to  support  research  by  faculty  members,  strengthen  the  institutions'  biomedical  research 
capabilities  and  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  work  as  part  of  a  research  team. 


Program  Cost/FTE 

Non-applicable. 

Agency  Contact 

•  NIH  Personnel  Office 

301-594-3900 
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Indian  Health  Service  (IHS)  Scholarship  Program 

Program  Purpose  and  Description 

Under  Title  1,  The  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  Public  Law  94-437,  as  amended,  the  following  IHS 
Scholarship  Programs  are  authorized: 

1 .  Health  Professions  Preparatory  Scholarship  Program; 

2.  Health  Professions  Pregraduate  Scholarship  Program; 

3.  Health  Professions  Scholarship  Program. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide  the  quantity  and  quality  of  health  services  which  will  permit  the 
health  status  of  American  Indians/ Alaska  Natives  (AI/AN)  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  level  possible,  and  to 
encourage  the  maximum  participation  of  AI/AN  in  the  planning  and  management  of  those  services. 

Program  Cost/FTE 

Non-applicable. 

Agency  Contact 

•  Indian  Health  Service 

Scholarship  Branch 
Patricia  Lee-McCoy 
(301)443-6197 
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The  National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education  (NAFEO) 

HHS/HBCU  Internship  Program 

Program  Purpose  and  Description 

NAFEO  is  a  membership  organization  of  1 16  historically  and  predominantly  Black  colleges  and  universities. 
It's  mission  is  to  provide  quality  education  and  professional  exposure  to  tomorrow's  generation  of  leaders  from 
primarily  the  African  American  Community.  NAFEO  is  working  on  behalf  of  its  member  colleges  and 
universities  to  provide  a  first-hand  enrichment  experience  in  the  federal  government  for  a  pool  of  competitively 
selected  students.  The  purpose  of  the  HHS/HBCU  Internship  Program  is  to  give  students  practical  first  hand 
experience  with  public  health  programs  and  agencies. 

Program  Cost/FTE 

The  cost  of  this  program  is  as  follows: 

Undergraduate  =  $4500  ($450  per  week  for  10  weeks) 
Graduate  =  $5000  ($500  per  week  for  10  weeks) 

Agency  Contact 

This  program  is  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Minority  Health/Office  of  Public  Health  and  Science  and  NAFEO. 
Participating  agencies  will  designate  Agency  Liaisons,  who  will  serve  as  primary  point  of  contact  for  NAFEO 
coordination. 

•  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration 
Angelia  Hill 

(301)443-7265 

•  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
Office  of  the  Commissioner 
Mary  Wallace 

(301)  827-4406 

•  Health  Resources  and  Services  Administration 

Office  of  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  and  Civil  Rights 

J.  Calvin  Adams 

(301)443-5636 

If  a  contact  for  your  OPDIV  is  not  listed,  please  contact  your  OPDIV's  summer/student  employment 
coordinator  or,  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  Martin  Levy  on  (202)  690-6660. 
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APPENDIX  4 


RECRUITMENT  RESOURCE  LIST 


ORGANIZATION 

,,;:::,::,::::,,,:::::.:.::::Am)B^ 

CONTACT 

EMAIL::                                    1 

American  University 
Latino  American  Student 
Organization 

c/o  Student  Activities 
Mary  Grayden  Center 
4400  Mass.  Ave.  NW 
Washington,  B.C.  20016 

202-885-1000 

California  State  University 
Bakerfield  Campus 

Career  Planning  &  Placement 
9001  Stockdale  Highway 
Bakerfield,  CA  9331 1-1099 

Bill  Perry 
805-664-3033 
Fax  664-33345 

BPERRY@csubak.edu 
PFRYE@csubak.edu 
(26%  Hispanic) 

Catholic  University  of 

America 

Career  Services  Office 

100  St.  Bonavenquie  Hall 
Cardinal  Station 
Washington,  D.C.  20064 

202-319-5623 

Charles  County  Community 
College  Hispanic  Club 

P.O.  Box  910 
Mitchell  Road 
La  Playta,  MD  20646-0910 

Attn:  Gloria 
Johnson 

Columbia  Union  College 
Hispanic  Student  Assn. 

7600  Flower  Avenue 
Takoma  Park,  MD  20912- 
7796 

301-891-4163 
fax  891-4548 

Florida  University 
Hispanic  Student  Business 
Association 

c/o  la  Casita 

1504  W.  University  Ave. 

Gainesville,  FL  32603 

HSBAFLA@grove.ufl.edu 

Florida  International  Univ. 
Career  Services 

University  Park  GC230 
Miami,  FL  33199 

Dr.  Modesto  A. 

Maidique, 

President 

301-348-2111 

Fax-348-3660 

(49%  Hispanic) 

George  Washington  Univ. 
Latin  American  MBA  Assn. 

2121  I  street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C  20037 

202-293-5859 

George  Washington  Univ. 
Latinos  for  Progress 

2121  I  street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037 

202-676-4032 

George  Mason  University 
Club  Latino  -  MSND6 

4400  University  Drive 
Fairfax,  VA  22030-4444 

n/a 

Maryland  University 
Hispanic  MBA  Association 

Van  Munching  Hall,  Rm  43 1 1 
College  Park,  MD  20742 

Albertina 
Ponce,  Pres. 

301-345-1940 

aponce@mbs.umd.edu 

Georgetown  University 

MEChA  (Student  Org.) 
17th  &0  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

202-687-1592 
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ORGAN IZA  HON 

ADDRESS 

CONTACT 

■^■||i|1':' EMAIL 

Maryland  University 

121  IN    SGA  Suite 

Pres.  Hugo 

danzon@wam.umd .  edu 

Latino  Student  Union 

Stamp  Student  Union 

Najera 

College  Park,  MD  20742 

301-314-3848 

Maryland  University 

12015  Montrose  Village 

Jose  Kliksberg, 

y  0  si@wam .  umd .  edu 

Latin  American  Business 

Rockville,MD  20852-4162 

Pres 

Organization 

301-770-4046 

Montgomery  College 

900  Hungerford  Drive 
Rockville,  MD  20850 

301-279-5092 

New  Mexico  University 

Placement  Office 

Drew  Parsons, 

parsons@anderson. 

Anderson  Schools  of 

Albuquerque,  NM  87131- 

Placement  Mgr. 

unm.edu 

Management 

1221 

505-277-8441 

University  of  North 

Carolina  Hispanic  Assn. 

Dr.  Jorge 

chispa@email.unc.edu 

Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

CB#5210 

Cortese 

Carolina  Hispanic  Assn 

Carolina  Union  Box  25 

919-966-5694 

(ChispA) 

University  of  N.  Carolina 
Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina  27514 

Fax  966-1856 

Northern  Virginia 

Hispanic  Student  Union 

703-323-3147 

n/a 

Community  College 

Co-curricula  Pgms  &  Svcs 
N.  Va.  Community  College 
8333  Little  River  Turnpike 
Annandale,  VA  22002 

Notre  Dame  Hispanic 

4701  N.  Charles  Street 

Aleida  Duvman 

Society 

Box  73 

Baltimore,  MD  21210-2404 

President 

Prince  Georges  CommColg 

301  Largo  Road 

301-322-0888 

Hispanic  Assn,  Student 

Largo,  MD 

Govt. 

University  of  Puerto  Rico 

P.O.  Box  36506 

American  Student  Dental 

Recinto  Ciencias  Medicas 

Association 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  00936 

University  of  Puerto  Rico 

Box  23353 

Dr.  Jose  Luis 

Student  Placement  Office 

UPR  Station 

Negron, 

Puerto  Rico  00931-3353 

Director 
787-764-0000 
Fax  764-3030 
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ORGANIZAIION 

ADDRESS 

CONTACT 

.    EMAIL  ^..^ 

Texas  A  &  M  University 

Campus  Box  106 

512-593-2217  ' 

Career  Services 

Kingsville,  TX  78363 

(62%  Hispanic) 

Towson  University 

800  York  Road 

410-830-2000 

Hispanic  Student  Assn. 

Baltimore,  MD  21252 

C/o  Student  Gov't  Assn. 

American  Association  of 

17526  Colima  Road 

John  R. 

rfr@luca.com 

Hispanic  Certified 

Suite  270 

Hernandez, 

Public  Accountants 

Rowland  Heights,  CA  91748 

Exec.  Dir. 
818-965-0643 
Fax  8 18-965- 
0653 

ASPIRA  Association,  Inc. 

1444  Eye  St.  NW  Suite  800 

Ronald 

Washington,  D.C.  20005 

Blackburn- 
Moreno, 
NatlExecDir 

CASA  Maryland 

310  Tulip  Avenue 

Byron  Diaz 

n/a 

Takoma  Park,  MD  20912 

301-431-4177 
fax  43 1-4179 

Centre  Catolico 

402  E.  Diamond  Ave. 

Adriana 

Gaithersburg,  MD  20877 

Esparza 
301-417-9113 
fax  417-9895 

COSSMHO 

1501  16th  St.  NW#  403 

Dr.  Jane 

Wash.  D.C.  20046-1401 

Delgado 
Pres.  &  CEO 

Council  on  Social  Work 

1600  Duke  Street  Suite  300 

DrAracelis 

eafrancis@cswe.  org 

Education  (CSWE) 

Alexandria,  VA  223 14 

Francis 
703-683-8080 

Federation  of  Hispanic 

P.O.  Gox  25915 

Carmen  Nieves 

Organizations,  MD 

Baltimore,  MD  21224 

410-706-0205 
fax  706-0422 

Hispanic  Association  on 

1730  Rhode  Island  Ave.  N.W. 

202-835-9672 

Corporate  Responsibility 

Suite  505 

Fax  202-835- 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

9672 

Hispanic  Association  of 

1  Dupont  Circle  NW  #230 

Angela  Santa 

Colleges  and  Universities 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Cruz 

Assoc.  Dir 
Govt  Rela. 
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ORGANIZATION 

ADDRESS 

CONTACI 

EMAIL 

Hispanic  Committee  of 
Virginia 

5827  Columbia  Pike 

Suite  200 

Falls  Church,  VA  22041-2027 

703-671-5666 
Fax -703-671- 

2325 

hrc.la.asu.edu 

Hispanic  Experts  Database/ 
Minority  Experts  Database 
c/o  Hispanic  Research 
Center 

Arizona  State  University 

Box  872702 

Tempe,  Arizona  85287-2702 

602-965-9375 
Fax  -  602-965- 
8309 

Hispanic  Service  Center 

1805  Belmont  Rd.NW 
Washington,  DC  20009-5166 

202-234-3435 

Hispano  America,  Inc. 

26  N.  Summit  Avenue 
Gaithersbrg,  MD  20877-2905 

301-963-2242 

Interamerican  College  of 
Physicians  &  Surgeons 

1712  I  Street  NW  Suite  200 
Washington,  DC  20006 

202-467-4756 
fax  467-4758 

Latino  Social  Workers 
Organization  (LSWO) 

29  N.  Wacker  Dr.    Suite  808 
Chicago,  IL  60606 

Adrian  L. 

Delgado 

312-629-1550 

LSWO@aol.com 

League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens(LULAC) 

2100  M  Street  NW  Suite  602 
Washington,  DC  20037 

202-408-0060 

inesescnat@aol.com 

MANA,  National  Latina 
Organization 

1725  KStreetNW  Suite  501 
Washington,  DC  20006 

Elisa  Sanchez 

202-833-0060 

xl3 

fax  496-0588 

hermana2@aol .  com 

National  Association  of 
Hispanic  Federal  Executives 

Post  Office  Box  469 
Herndon,VA  20172-0469 

Manual 
Oliverez,  Pres, 
703-787-0291 
Fax  703-787- 

4675 

National  Coalition  of 
Hispanic  Health  &  Human 
Svcs  Orgs  (COSSMHO) 

1501  16th  Street  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Odell  Jackson 
secy  to  Jane 
Delgado 
202-387-5000 
fax  265-8027 

n/a 

National  Association  of 
Hispanic  Heahh  Professions 
Schools 

1 130  Connecticut  Ave.  NW 

Suite  1201 

Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Dr.  Paul  Larson 
Chairman  of  the 
Bd. 

National  Association  of 
Hispanic  Nurses 

1501  16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Mr.  Antonia 
Villarruel,  Pres. 

National  Council  of 
Hispanic  Empl.  Prgm  Mgrs. 

200  Constitution  Ave.  NW 
Washington,  DC  20012 

202-219-6698 

fax202-219- 

5658 

www.cquest.com/hepm 
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ORGANIZATION 

ADDRESS 

CONTACT 
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National  Council  of 
Latino  Executives 

140  West  22nd  St.  Suite  301 
New  York,  NY  10011 

212-206-1090 
Fax  206-8093 

National  Council  of  La  Raza 

nil  19th  St  NW  Suite  1000 
Washington,  DC  20036 

Elisa  Navaratte 
202-785-1670 
fax  785-0851 

n/a 

National  Hispanic  Council 
on  Aging 

2713  Ontario  Rd.NW 

Suite  200 

Washington,  D.C.  20009 

Dr  Marta 
Sotomayer, 
Exec.  Director 

National  Hispanic  Council 
of  Deaf  &  Hard  of  Hearing 

1400  S.  Fern  St.  Suite  415 
Arlington,  VA  22202 

National  Hispanic  Medical 
Association 

1700  17th  St.  NW  Suite  405 
Washington,  D.C.  20009 

202-265-4297 
fax  234-5468 

nhma@earthlink.net 

National  IMAGE,  Inc. 

930  West  7th  Ave.  Suite  139 
Denver,  CO  80204-4417 

National  Puerto  Rican 
Coalition 

1700  K  Street  NW  Suite  500 
Washington,  DC  20036 

Jenny  Torres 
202-223-3915 

jtorres555@aol.com 

National  Society  of 
Hispanic  MBAs 

P.O.  Box  224747 
Dallas,  TX  75222-4747 

214-428-1622 
Jose  Osegueda, 
Pres. 

202-720-0589 
Fax-720-4995 

info@nshmba.org    or 
nshmba@aolcom     or 
nshmba@sprintmail.com 

Organization  of  Latino 
Social  Workers  (OSLASW) 

1501  16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

Albert  Vazquez, 
President 

Our  Lady  of  the  Lake 

University 

Worden  School  of  Social 

Service 

411  SW  24th  Street 
San  Antonio,  TX 
78207-4689 

Dr.  Santos 

Hernandez 

210-434-6711 

X231 

fax  431-4028 

www.ollusa.edu 
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